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nf Rotary on the March —Whither? 


By John Nelson 


P t of Rotary International 


“Now God be thanked who has matched us with His Hour.” 
—RUPERT BROOKE. 


E LIVE in Great Days. The foundations of 


y has our economic order have been so severely shaken that 


RO eS ee 


ES 


SING 


geneewanawtorras the only bulwarks against want. 
A new kind of world is now forecast in which un- 
curbed work may produce disaster. Indeed, some 
technocratic prophets predict a day in which industry 
may cease to be a virtue and become a vice. Without 
accepting these prophecies too literally, reorganized 
society may change the emphasis on many things— 
on welfare, for instance, instead of wealth. Rotary 
may have to adapt its form and methods accordingly. 

World problems, more and more, are connected 
with the earning of daily bread; their solution is being 
increasingly sought through “brain” trusts — those 
given to analysis and research. Rotary, by stimulating 
study among its members has anticipated public 


rious 


action in this direction. 


It has anticipated another changed world view- 
point. By common consent, world reconstruction 





Today’s problems call for clear 
vision, careful planning, honest) 
of purpose. What will be Rotary 


International’s contribution to 


~ 


the New World of Tomorrow: 


must be yndertaken by the nations in concert, by 
» subordinate their varied views to a com 
tive, not by people who agree, but who 
ry, with a cooperative comradeship based 
7—not similarity — of interest, offers the 
shnique of this kind which it has tested 
S. 
£ much that is disturbing, in certain world 
now in session there are evidences of new 
1s of human values—a gratifying recogni- 
ther Rotary principle. To Rotarians the 
an abstraction — not an artificial thing 
considerations which govern individuals. 
equally sensitive to its obligations, equally 
o human rights, equally just and gener 
ode. Rotarians believe that international 
not be divorced from moral sanctions 
10uld be a single standard of conduct of 
‘ell as individuals. This view seems to b« 
welty among politicians and diplomats. 


NITY is on the march. Rotary must 
it. How shall that advance be made? 
1 mass formation? Shall we unfurl the 

, ie drums, and mobilize to achieve the 
millenium by a coup? 

This is not the Rotary way. Rotary International is 
neither a High Command nor a Sinai. It is not in- 
vested by constitution or otherwise with authority to 
bind or loose Rotarians. The unit club membership is 
still the instrument of its power. It is a world frater 
nity of business men dedicated to the same principles 
and instinct with the same purpose for establishing 
world understanding, but it expresses its genius by 
individual not collective action. The development 
and exercise of the individual member in the sound 
faith of Rotary furnishes not only our greatest op- 
portunity for service, but the best assurance that 
Rotary will endure. 

For even the League of Nations must rely for its 
ultimate authority on such a league of men. 












England’s H. G. Wells, 
author of “The Outline of 
History,” “New Worlds for 
Old,” “The Science of Life.” 
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Bixe a look back upon 
our present civilization 
with H. G. Wells, from 
the days of plenty in the 
twenty-first century. “It is 
only in the past century,” 
he writes, “that man has - Photo: Acme 

learnt the real lesson of plenty, that far more important than | 
getting things is the getting rid of things. We are rich univer- 

sally because we are not longer rich personally. ... We have | 
solved the problem of socializing property, the problem ,the | 


early twentieth century was unable to solve... ” 





Stewart Edward White 


Dusr what are “Tourii”? Author White’s theory is that 
“they are quite human; that among them are actually many 
nice people caught.by a spell... but touring without becom- 
ing a tourus is a real art...” Here’s travel humor, and some 
practical philosophy for anyone who.has gone or plans to go 
anywhere anytime. Years of travel in most every corner of 
the globe have equipped the author to tell about the travel hab- 
its of peoples in many lands. You’ll notwant to miss this feature. 
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Rotary on the March —Whither? 


By John Nelson 


President of Rotary International 


God be thanked who has matched us with His Hour.” 
—RUPERT BROOKE. 


“Nov 


E LIVE in Great Days. The foundations of 
our economic order have been so severely shaken that 
some think they may not be safe enough on which 
to rebuild. No one knows what lies ahead. The world 
must proceed as of old by trial and error. Certainly 
without goodwill no system can succeed; with it even 
an imperfect one can scarcely fail. 

In the outcome Rotary’s own future is involved. 
Will it endure, or will it wane—an ephemeral prod- 
uct of its time—and be relegated to the limbo of 
outworn and discarded things? 

President Anderson aptly says it has progressed, 
not in spite of adversity, but because of it. We are 
cheered by the record of the past year. “But no na- 
tion,” Mr. Herbert Hoover declared, “can prosper by 
watching its own feet.” Neither can Rotary. 

Where is its place in tomorrow’s day? 

First, the Youth movement. It is active everywhere. 
That need not disturb us. In it lie the hopes of 
humanity. It is but the reémergence of the old pioneer 
spirit. Adventuring youth may cross new economic 
frontiers before we recover control of our confused 
economic life. We must keep step with its quest. As 
Rotary cannot endure unless constantly vitalized by 
the infusion of youth, we, in turn, must sympathetic- 
ally share its ambitions and help solve its problems. 

The world we know has been dedicated to dili- 
gence and toil as the only bulwarks against want. 
A new kind of world is now forecast in which un- 
curbed work may produce disaster. Indeed, some 
technocratic prophets predict a day in which industry 
may cease to be a virtue and become a vice. Without 
accepting these prophecies too literally, reorganized 
society may change the emphasis on many things— 
on welfare, for instance, instead of wealth. Rotary 
may have to adapt its form and methods accordingly. 

World problems, more and more, are connected 
with the earning of daily bread; their solution is being 
increasingly sought through “brain” trusts — those 
given to analysis and research. Rotary, by stimulating 
study among its members has anticipated public 
action in this direction. 

It has anticipated another changed world view- 
point. By common consent, world reconstruction 


Today’s problems call for clear 
vision, careful planning, honest) 
of purpose. What will be Rotary 
International’s contribution to 


the New World of ‘Tomorrow? 


must be undertaken by the nations in concert, by 
people who subordinate their varied views to a com- 
mon objective, not by people who agree, but who 
differ. Rotary, with a cooperative comradeship based 
on diversity — not similarity — of interest, offers the 
world a technique of this kind which it has tested 
with success. 

In spite of much that is disturbing, in certain world 
conferences now in session there are evidences of new 
appreciations of human values—a gratifying recogni- 
tion of another Rotary principle. To Rotarians the 
state 1s not an abstraction — not an artificial thing 
above those considerations which govern individuals. 
It should be equally sensitive to its obligations, equally 
responsive to human rights, equally just and gener- 
ous in its code. Rotarians believe that international 
conduct cannot be divorced from moral sanctions— 
that there should be a single standard of conduct of 
nations as well as individuals. This view seems to be 
losing its novelty among politicians and diplomats. 


is on the march. Rotary must 
march with it. How shall that advance be made? 
Shall it be in mass formation? Shall we unfurl the 
flags, roll the drums, and mobilize to achieve the 
millenium by a coup? 

This is not the Rotary way. Rotary International is 
neither a High Command nor a Sinai. It is not in- 
vested by constitution or otherwise with authority to 
bind or loose Rotarians. The unit club membership is 
still the instrument of its power. It is a world frater- 
nity of business men dedicated to the same principles 
and instinct with the same purpose for establishing 
world understanding, but it expresses its genius by 
individual not collective action. The development 
and exercise of the individual member in the sound 
faith of Rotary furnishes not only our greatest op- 
portunity for service, but the best assurance that 
Rotary will endure. 

For even the League of Nations must rely for its 
ultimate authority on such a league of men. 





An interpretative discussion of 
how Nippon’s ‘man of the street’ 
views life’s problems. A similar 
article from China is scheduled 


foranearly issue of this magazine. 


Japan Is the 


Japanese 
By Yosuke Matsuoka 


A. a former Rotarian, and one who is 


bound by deep ties both to my native land, 
Japan, and to the United States, where as a boy 
and a youth the formative period of my life 
was spent, I am glad indeed to try to interpret 
Japan to Rotarians, and to American Rotarians 
in particular. In America I talked plainly to 
Americans, because I knew they liked it; in 
Japan I shall speak as plainly. Because it be- 
hooves us Japanese to understand America, even 
as we wish Americans to understand us. 

Here in Japan the “man in the street” is beginning 
to take more than ever before, an interest in national 
affairs. As a rule, the material side of life does not 
appeal to the Japanese masses as it does to the Ameri- 
can or European. The majority party, the Seiyukai, 
of which I am one of the parliamentary represent- 
atives, has for some time been trying to appeal to the 
Japanese people through the economic problems 
which confront them. Thus far it has not had 
great success. 

The average Japanese, though he may feel keenly 
things that directly affect his personal living, never 
permits those things to stir him into action. He may 
grumble, but he will not rise up into revolt. He does 
not resent or envy others who may be richer than he. 
Proletarian leaders in Japan so far have failed to stir 
up the masses on political or economic grounds. They 
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A recent photograph of the author taken at Geneva, wher 
he was Japan’s chief delegate to the League of Nation 


are learning, however, to appeal to the masses spir- 
itually and are succeeding in that direction to a 
certain extent. 

This may explain why radicalism flourishes in Ja 
panese universities and among the intellectuals; it 
explains also why the Japanese people do not take 
much interest in ordinary times in diplomacy and 
international affairs, but when they feel the nation i 
menaced, they rise up to a man to its defense. 

One of Japan’s immediate problems is her popula 
tion. Her natural increase is between 700,000 and 
1,000,000 persons per year. Industrialization is one 
cause; another is the natural tendency of the nation 
to grow. And this nothing can stop. But even Japat 
can not go on forever increasing its population at the 
present rate. The food question and other agencies 
will automatically regulate reproduction in time. 
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Some people today advocate birth control. That is 
ng new in Japan. Under the Shogunate for more 
han 300 years the population was stable. 

Under the feudal system the Samurai had hard and 
fixed rules governing their allowances per year. Since 
they could not increase their incomes they regulated 


| 


the increase in their families. The birth rate was defi 


nitely fixed. Since the “door” to Japan was opened 
by Commodore Perry in 1858, Japan’s population 
began to grow. For thirty years or more there was 
we appreciable gain, but in the last half century 
Japan's population was doubled. It is now 65,000,000 
—counting what we call pure Japanese, or around 
go,000,000 if Koreans and inhabitants of the colonies 


are counted. 


Tas population problem is at the bottom of many 
of Japan’s domestic difficulties. It intensifies that 
restlessness, found more or less everywhere as a result 
of the world depression, making it perhaps more 
acute in Japan. 

I have my own special theory regarding Japan’s 
population problem. To me the fact that Japan’s 
population has doubled in the last generation or two 
does not mean that her national needs have increased 
only that amount. The fact is that the West, in open- 
ing up Japan, has taught us many things—among 


them a “material craving.” Compared with the “ma- 
trial craving” of our grandfathers’ time, the Japanese 
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nation of today has a craving five times as great. 
While the population may have doubled, the nation’s 
craving for material things has increased five-fold 
in the same time. 


To make a graphic comparison: imagine the state 


of California (which has a population of around 


3,000,000) being populated with 65,000,000 people. 
Then imagine them craving, in material things, five 
times as much as they now demand. Or, if you want 
to compare the Japanese Empire as a whole, imagine 
the states of Oregon and California with 90,000,000 
population and being placed in a similar situation. 
There you have Japan’s position vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world in respect to her population problem and 
the “material craving” of her people. 
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Foreigners are likely to ask why such a situation 
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Picturesque torit gates 
abound in Japan. Sailors 
and 
success will attend them 
if their boat sails un- 
der the lintels of a torit. 


believe fair weather 


There’s no talk about 
international affairs 
here! An alert news- 
paper camera-man was 
on the job when Mr. 
Matsuoka recently re- 
turned from his long 
sojourn in Europe, 
and caught this picture 
as he was welcomed 
by his family back to 
their home in Tokyo. 
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has not caused an uprising in Japan, why a social 
revolution has not resulted long before this. There 
are several answers, and | have my particular theories. 
Firstly (and you will be surprised to hear this), the 
Japanese people are inherently communistic. Our an- 
cestors solved the communist question generations 

upon generations ago by becoming moral com- 
munists. They probably discarded as un- 
workable the social and political 

















It is cherry blossom time in 
Japan and these child- 
ren are bound for 
a picnic. 


com- 
munism 
such as Russia is 
experimenting with today. 
They found that social and po- 
litical communism would not offer a so- 
lution to the problems of the human race. 

The moral communism, under which we Japanese 
have lived for centuries, at one time almost wiped 
out all idea of private ownership. Even today in the 
average Japanese family there is no idea of the 
father’s property or the brother’s property. The 
ownership is vested in the family. When Japan was 
opened up to the foreigner, and emerged from cen- 
turies of long isolation, along with foreign goods was 
imported the idea of private ownership. But for 
years, under our feudal law, property of the in- 
dividual could be seized and appropriated at will. 
The people accepted the fact, since they never had 
any rigid notions about the sacredness of private 
property. Everything belonged to the state or the 
Emperor and the Emperor owed all to the people. 
The Emperor even today rules by the will of Heaven 
and the will of Heaven is the will of the people and 


vice-versa. Only recently has the right to private 
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property been codified, and among the people is sii 
only a hazy notion of what is yours and what is mip 
In my own experience, I have never known nm 
other country, especially in the West where you hay 
so many men calling on you for pecuniary ities. 
A man who is an absolute stranger may call upo; 
you in Japan for aid without the slightest eml| 3 
ment or sense of shame. All that is necessary 
you to have and for him to have not. Unabas! 
asks for aid! unquestioningly you render it. 
The practice is not confined to the poor, either, A 
well-to-do man may want to run for parliament and 
be in need of 10,000 yen. He will ask it of someo: 
who has it. Wealthy men in Japan send hundreds . 
poor boys through schools, colleges, and uni 
versities. I myself have assisted many. But 
one never attaches any strings to t! 
gift. In America your rich 
men give huge sum; 
for endowments, 





















foun- 
dations, etc. 
But with them it 
apparently is a hobby; 
with us Japanese it is a deep in- 
grained tradition—the results of gen- 
erations and centuries of moral communism. 
Why are we this way? Why do we not attach 
great importance to private ownership and great 
wealth? Why have we such a hazy notion of per- 
sonal property? It is inherent in our race. 
Another proof, if one is needed. In no country in 
the world is there so little organized charity. True 
Japan has her orphans and destitutes, in numbers as 
large as almost any other country. But, except where 
we have established them through imitation, we have 
very few orphan asylums [Continued on page 53] 
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By Auguste Piccard 


L.. night of July 17-18, 1932, was approaching 
its end. In the East, over the hills of the Swiss low- 
land, the stars were fading rapidly and the purple 
morning glow was tinting the sky. In the air field of 
Diibendorf near Zurich our balloon, the F.N.R.S., 
was standing erect in the calm air of a summer 
morning. The day announced itself beautiful. 


In the south the snow-covered Alps were receiving 


the first rays of the sun, as our airtight gondola was 


attached to the ropes hanging down from the lower 


belt of the balloon. In the nearby village of Diiben- 


dorf the first fires were lit and the blue smoke rose 


vertically to the sky. Not a trace of wind. p 
For the first time in weeks the forecast was 
free of these disagreeable zfs and buts which 
render it so hard to make a final decision. 
A perfect day. Not the slightest feeling of 
apprehension. 

For days the mail and the telegraph had 
brought to Mr. Cosyns and to myself good 
wishes from known and unknown people, 
from friends and relatives. One of these mes- 
sages was of particular interest to us: the 
wishes of the Rotary Club of Ziirich. With 
these wishes the Rotarians had sent us a 
silken flag of the Rotary club, to take with 
us into the stratosphere. 





There were in our gondola many instru- 
ments and mechanical devices, each of them 
having its specific physical purpose. But, how 
much greater spiritual significance did this 
Rotarian flag have for us. From our lofty 
vantage-point high above the place where the 
borders of three countries meet, this Rotarian 
wheel was to link us with all the Rotary clubs 


Jean Piccard (right), brother of the author of 
this article, is completing plans for an ascent 
into the stratosphere. This forthcoming flight 
is being sponsored by The Century of Prog- 
ress, the National Broadcasting Company, and 
the “Chicago Daily News.” The “take-off” 
will be from a spot in Chicago or nearby. At 
left — Professor Auguste Piccard who made 
a record flight from Switzerland last year. 





Let us leave terra firma for a few 


moments to go with the author 


ro) 


ten miles into the stratosphere, 


higher than man had ever sone. 


Oo 


not only of these three countries, but with all the 
Rotarians around the world. I know there were 
thousands of Rotarians in dozens of countries, whose 
good wishes surrounded us when Col. Gerber, the 
commander of the ground crew, gave his last order: 

“Let go everything!” 

These wishes were in the air all around our great 
balloon, like the thin morning mist of the lowland. 


Even when we started and left behind us the glitter 


ing morning dew and the white mist of the fields, the 
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At { portion of the 


many tanks of hydroge n 


Jil rig 


(a colorless, odorless gas 
é 


the lightest substance 


known capable of ¢ x pan- 


won as higher altitudes are 
ached ) which 1s used to 
inflate the huge balloon. 


“Let go everything!” and 
we are off! An unusual 
picture of the start of the 
second Piccard flight one 
early July morning Jast 
year from  Diuibendorf, 
near Zurich. On this flight 
Prof. Piccard carried a 
Rotary silk flag, the gift of 
the Zurich Rotary Club. 


Photo: Acme. 
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Rotarians’ wishes followed our flag and remained 
with us till the evening when our F.N.R.S. landed i: 
the plains of Lombardy. 

When, lately, I was in Chicago, I had the honor 
of being the guest of the Chicago Rotary Club and 
addressing its meeting. I appreciated this honor. In 
return I now want to take readers of THe Rorarian 
with me for half an hour while I show you round my 
cabin and let you look out through its little 
holes. I shall also show you some of my instruments 
and even let you admire our old Mother Earth from 


ten miles up. 


bh 

iE go everything!” were the last words spoken 
Then everything was drowned by the cheering of the 
crowd. The balloon rose. My brother in Delaware 
afterward told me that from his home in Wilmington 
he had heard the radio bringing this cheer. Indeed 
the crowd must have been glad. They had come, 
thirty thousand people, from over the hills, from 
Ziirich and other towns, to be here before daybreak. 
Some had walked through the woods; some had used 
bicycle or motor-car; others had been brought by th« 
railroads. None was sure that he would see the start as 
scheduled. One never knows when the weather in 
Central Europe is suddenly going to turn bad. On 
already the crowd had come to see nothing excep 
the balloon being folded up and brought back to the 
hangar. I, too, was disappointed. 

But this time the balloon rose. It rose majestically. 
Our two man-holes were still open. I was sure, this 


time, that everything was in correct order. Not a rope 
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hanging down where it should not be to interfere 
with the pulley of the rope valve. No short circuit in 
any electric line this time. We were going to close 

doors only when we were in the air; when we 
had given a last glance on all the outside arrange- 
me nts of the gondola. 


When we had made our first flight in 1931 from 
Augsburg, the mechanical devices for closing the 
doors were less perfect. The doors had to be closed 
from outside be- fore the start and no 


end of difficul- 
this procedure. 










ties had arisen from 

One must realize 
that the inside pressure on our 
doors will be 


enter the strato- 


very great once Wwe 


sphere, about 3,000 






















to: Chicago Daily News. 


The success of the coming flight 
will depend upon the construction 
if the gondola in which the ob- 
servers. “imprison” themselves. 
Above — Jean Piccard inspecting 
the new gondola to be used in 
‘he forthcoming ascent into the 
stratosphere. It is manufactured 
rom “Dowmetal,” selected for 
qualities of strength and lightness. 
Radio broadcasting equipment will 

be carried on the next flight. 


‘he gondola used for the flight 
described in this article. Two men 
(Prof. Auguste Piccard and Max 
Cosyns) breathe 170 cubic feet of 
air for several hours, made possi- 
ble by a Drager oxygen apparatus. 


Here we peer into the interior of 


It 


pounds on each door. And the doors must be air- 
tight. Our new ones could be closed from the inside 
and from the outside. They could aiso, of course, be 
opened from the inside. It is absolutely necessary that 
the doors be such that they can be closed and opened 
from outside, because we must test the sphere under 
pressure, before we trust our lives to it. 

This test is easily made in the shop: We close both 
doors, and through a narrow tube pump air into the 
gondola, two or three atmospheres. If it holds, we 
are sure it will hold in the stratosphere. During this 
test, however, there can be nobody in the interior of 
the cabin to close and open the doors. If the cabin 
should suddenly break during this test, the man 
inside would be torn to pieces by the sudden release 


of pressure. 


This explanation will be sufficient to show the 
reader why the construction of the doors was a rather 
difficult engineering problem. But now the balloon is 
rising. We feel the reduction of the air pressure in 
our ears and it is time to close the doors. Now, during 
the flight, I shall show you my gondola from the 
inside: 

The first thing to do is to put our oxygen apparatus 
into action: We have only 170 cubic feet of air in our 
cabin and we are two men breathing it (I do not 
include you, because you are only imaginary guests 
and do not use any ot my air). Each minute our lungs 
absorb about a quart and a half of oxygen and replace 


it by about a quart of carbon | Continued on page 54| 
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Give the Farmer a Chance 


By Harry J. Boyts 


Livestock Commissioner, Sioux City, lowa 


E.. relief agitation in the United States has 


tended to increase production during the last ten 
years when it should have been reduced. This has 
been particularly true of wheat. 

In the pre-war days, 1910 to 1915, it was generally 
conceded that the wheat acreage was more than the 
country required, furthermore, low yields, soil deple- 
tion, too many weeds, and varieties running out, 
caused the farmers and millers to agree to reduce 
it. The county agent system, which under the direc- 
tion of Seman Knapp had been so successful in 
combatting the boll weevil in the South, was brought 
to the Northwest and made progress in persuading 
farmers to replace wheat with livestock and feed crops. 

Then came the war and new demands for food 
stufis. Where no county agents had been, emergency 
agents were supplied, and all were instructed to urge 
farmers to increase their production of wheat and 





Photo: 
H. Armstrong 
Roberts 


You’ve read about the so-called 
‘remedies’ for agrarian ailments. 
Here is a plea for a minimum of 


governmental measures for reliel. 


other food crops. After the war, the program again 
was changed to emphasis on livestock and feed crops. 
Better marketing methods also were stressed. 
About 1918, however, a farmers’ revolt against the 
political machine of North Dakota was started. Large 
wheat dockage, unsatisfactory prices for certain 
grades of wheat,and declining prices naturally turned 
the attack against the Grain Exchange of Minneapo- 
lis, and grain became the target. The Non-Partisan 
League, which had originated in North Dakota, 
spread rapidly through the wheat belt. Other farm 
organizations and political leaders saw their oppor- 
tunity for new legislative programs for agriculture, 
and many plans were launched. Cooperative market 
ing in many cases was expanded until it burst trying 
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to vet better prices. The equalization fee was urged in many 
forms for a decade until the Farm Board was organized. 
And now we have the allotment plan. 

All of these continued agitations to bolster prices—espe- 
ally wheat prices—have increased the seeding of wheat at 
the very time it should have been curtailed. So, right in the 
midst of the depression, America has had a wheat acreage a 
fourth greater than that before the war, although we knew it 
was then too great. Here are the figures: From 1909 to 1913 
the average annual wheat acreage was 47 million acres with 
an average yield of 690 million bushels. For 1927 to 1932, the 
statistics are 59 million acres, and 871 million bushels. The 
reason for this is not the county agents; it is the continual 
expe ctation of some government plan to boost wheat prices. 

The American farmer is an individualist, and for that rea- 
son some have said American agriculture does not have a 
program. That is wrong. Not the least of its program are 
the methods of the men who own their farms free of debt. 
We hear too much from the man who wants to blame the 


government for his own individual failure. 


W: overlook the fact that, according to the last reports 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, more 
than half of the farmers of the United States have no mort- 
gages on their lands, many have small mortgages that are not 
burdensome, and over 80 percent are solvent. Today, farmers 
are the most stable citizens of the country, and the average 
farmer is asking for the least charity, [Continued on page 62] 

“We overlook the fact that ... more than half of the farmers 


of the United States have no mortgages on their lands, 
many have small mortgages ... over 80 percent are solvent.” 
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Uncle Sam Turns Doctor 


By John N. Yan Der Vries 


Manager, North Central Division 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


i... United States of America is facing one of 
the greatest evolutions in its history. In the past we, 
as a nation, have subscribed and lived up to the the- 
ory of laissez faire. Rugged individualism has been 
exalted. The individual is now being forced to give 
way to the rights of the group to which he belongs. 
An “ordered capitalism” has become the order of 
the day. Although this is being tried out experi- 
mentally, it will, even if and when discontinued, 
leave a permanent impress on all our institutions. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, which has 
passed the Seventy-third Congress and is now being 
put into effect, has been and is a source of intense 
argumentative discussion among American business 
men. This Act presents to the business men of Amer- 
ica not only remarkable opportunities for service, 
but at the same time imposes upon them definite 
responsibilities. To those Rotarians who hold busi- 
ness classifications, it offers a direct challenge. 

The establishment of rules of the game has been 
uppermost in the minds of forward-looking men 
ever since the days when the first attempts were 
made to bring order out of chaos in the marts of 
trade. The necessity for such rules increased as 
business became more complex, especially after the 
days of the industrial revolution. The rise of modern 
mass production through the intensive mechaniza- 
tion of industry has made the consideration of these 
rules not only desirable but absolutely necessary. The 
expansion of the trade association movement in the 
United States since the turn of the century, and to 
an increasing degree since the days of the World 
War, has made the whole subject of trade practice 
a matter of first import in the minds of its pro- 
ressive business men. 

Rotary, without doubt, is indebted for its remark- 
able development, both to its unique membership 
basis, and to the fact that with such a basis it has 
kept pace with the important movements and 


ul 
5b 


changes in our social and economic life. A member- 


ship classification owes its existence, as a rule, to the 
fact that it represents a type of activity prevalent 


An emergency program aimed at 
the elimination of destructiy¢ 


= 


competition, improved workin, 


7 


conditions, and a fair living wage, 


enough in our social structure to warrant its being 
accepted as worthy of recognition. The very fact that 
a classification generally implies the existence of 
number of men in the same field of activity paty. 
rally raised in the minds of the early Rotarians the 
importance of the study of competitive relationships 
and the development of rules of action under the 
influence of the ideal of service. 


I. IS to Paul Harris that we owe the attention 
which has been paid to the subject of business meth 
ods by Rotarians from its earliest days. It was Paul 
Harris who as president of the National Associa 
tion of Rotary Clubs appointed the first Committe 
on Business Methods, which later came to be known 
as the Vocational Service Committee. The first chair- 
man of the Committee on Business Methods was 
Arthur Sheldon, who in 1g11 at the Portland con 
vention, read a paper containing the sentence, “H 
profits most who serves best.” In 1912 at the Duluth 
convention, a standing Committee on Business 
Methods was created, and three years later Rotary 
began a definite period of writing codes of ethics 
and trade practices. 

Shortly thereafter the committee stated as its con- 
viction that the real duty of Rotarian business men 
in the future was the assumption of attitudes of lead- 
ership in their various trade associations in order 
that they might thereby assist in the development of 
higher standards of business throughout the world. 

In 1921 Rotary began a so-called “drive” to pro- 
mote energetically the linking of the individual 
Rotarian with his trade or craft association, the stim- 
ulation of writing and adopting codes of correct 
practice, and the improvement of existing codes. The 
name of one Rotarian, Past President Guy Gundaker, 
looms large in the carrying out of this work. For a 
number of years this activity was part of the inten- 
sive program of Rotary. One hundred and twenty- 
four codes were adopted, primarily due to the efforts 
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¢ Guy Gundaker and other Rotarians who carried 
U1 ind . . . . 
‘ato their craft associations the ideals which they 
had developed through Rotary membership. 

It is — to note that this phase of Rotary S 
n, beginning with a simple platform of the 


fm lication of the Golden Rule, has developed until 
. overs explicitly the relations between competitors, 
between buyer and seller, between employer and em- 
lovee —in fact all those relationships which are 
found in the programs of various progressive trade 


ssociations and which are the outstanding features 
he present Industrial Recovery Act. 
[t is true that these codes, after being glibly adopted 
by many associations, were then duly embossed and 
framed and hung on the walls of the offices of 
Rotarians. But often they got no further when 
a pe riod of competitive stress came upon their 
members, and were, alas, too quickly forgotten. 


of 


Calling a Halt! 


Cartoon by 
Carey Orr 
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I am sure, nevertheless, that the work of those Ro- 
tarians who devoted so many days and months of 
hard labor to the development of these codes, is de- 
serving of the highest praise, as ev ery bit of work 
done by them has its reaction in the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Recovery Act. 

The experience of writing codes of ethics was but 
a natural preparation for and introduction to the 
trade practice conferences in many lines of business 
held by the Federal Trade Commission during the 
years of the last decade. 

The first of these had been held in Omaha in 
1919 where a sincere effort was made to formulate 
rules in two groups: Group I—those which were 

intended to define in terms of the 
trade, to denounce and to eliminate 
those practices which were illegal; 


and Group II—those practices which, 
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while in themselves not illegal, nevertheless were 
considered by the trade as harmful, wasteful, and 
otherwise bad. Unfortunately, Group II rules were 
not enforceable under the existing statutes. Yet they 
were most helpful in determining the standards for 
those business groups which were seeking to pro- 


mote higher competitive practice. 


Te Trade Practice Conference idea had a great 
boost in 1926 when the Federal Trade Commission 
announced what was referred to as a new policy. 
Rotarians, among others, at once became very active 
in the promotion of these conferences. One hundred 
forty-six industries held such conferences, but again 


forcement were still lacking. It is nevertheless inter- 
esting to note that those industries had a decided 
advantage when called upon to organize and to pro- 
ceed to draw up trade practice rules following the 
passage of the Wagner Recovery Bill on the 13th 
of June. 

The inflated productive capacity brought about by 
the war, and added to materially in subsequent years, 
produced in many industries a cut-throat competi- 
tion which was bound to lead the United States into 
disaster. An increasing lack of balance between pro- 
duction and consumption was becoming more and 
more evident everywhere. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to establish such a balance under existing stat- 
utes without breaking the law. 

This fact assisted materially in producing those 
chaotic conditions which were such an important 
factor in the 1929 debacle. Attempts to amend the 
code in use so as to make possible rules of the game 
with teeth in them met with serious objection from 
various groups. On the one hand were those groups 
other than business which refused to grant business 
any assistance, even though they themselves were in 
the final analysis the greatest sufferers. But there 
were also busirfess groups which felt that letting 
down the bars of the anti-trust acts would lead to 
other and more serious conditions. 

Even though the entire world was out of balance, 
we, of the United States, for years, were living in a 
fool’s paradise. It was not until our own collapse in 
1929 that we, as a nation, felt it necessary to take 
cognizance of the conditions as they actually were. 
Panaceas began to be prescribed for business, as well 
as for agriculture, and proved just as unsound as 
worthless. More and more there became evident a 
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definite conviction that there must be establish; 
balance between production and consumption. ‘| ws | 
was taking place a bloodless revolution which y... 
causing many men to see the absolute neces), ; 
making the group, rather than the individ 
economic unit. 


u 


Economic planning boards with various ( 
of participation by government, business, and labs ; 
were being advocated. Even the business men o| she 
nation —represented in the membership of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce — throusl) 
referendum agreed overwhelmingly that th: a 
trust laws should be modified to permit agreements 
for keeping production in proper relation to cop. 
sumption, subject to governmental supervision to in- 
sure the public interest. It was the belief of thes 
men that trade associations should serve separate] 
as economic councils for their industries and codp- 
eratively for the nation as a whole. 

Although cut-throat competition is not a peculiar 
characteristic of a depression period, I am sure you 
will agree that depressions increase the quantity and 
severity of such competition. When one man in an 
industry takes an order at a lower price than his com- 
petitor, often much too low, he must in order to 
break even use all his skill to cut corners, and this 
definitely means cutting the wages of his employees. 
His competitor, to keep operating, is compelled to 
cut his prices still further, with corresponding 1 
duction in various costs, especially labor. So the end 
less chain is set into motion—lower prices and lower 
wages, lower wages and lower prices, and so on. 


[i past few years have shown in a remarkable 
way how easy this was of accomplishment, because 
of the millions clamoring for jobs at any price. Thus 
low standards in competitive relationships were hay- 
ing their effect both on buyer-seller and employer- 
employee relationships, in fact on every relationship 
in our economic structure. 

The objects of the Industrial Recovery Act are to 
stop this downward tendency and to cause business 
to right about face, and to do it codperatively. And 
it is codperation of this type that we, as Rotarians, 
have been advocating and promoting for two 
decades past. 

President Harriman of the National Chamber 
made an apt statement when he said that the time 
had come to take the brutality of competition ou! 
of competition. It had [Continued on page 0 
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This isn’t fiction. It’s 


rat 


many that could be told 


f American family life 


Ol 
1 - ? - a a! 
in the trying thirties. 


Li 


“Determined to wipe the 
mortgage out before any 
l abies came .. mother and 
father didn’t spend money.” 


Hangs Over 
Our Heads 


By One of the Family 


W. ARE one of those mid-Western, small- 


town “leading” families, that has a little mortgage 
on our home. 

The home, a commodious, artistic house of ten 
rooms, not counting two baths and a breakfast room, 
was built at a cost of ten thousand dollars, eighteen 
years ago. 

The mortgage, which is exactly the same age of 
the house, is for four thousand dollars. 

The green shingle roof of eighteen years ago has 
given way to a slate one; the Carolina poplar shade 
trees have been replaced by trim soft maples; the 
friendly big front porch has become a very exclusive 
sun parlor, and the old red barn at the back of the 
lot gave way fifteen years ago to a trim three-car 
stone garage. 

But the mortgage remains the same. Or, at least, it 
did until ten months ago. 

Through all those eighteen years we’ve watched 
styles of homes, of cars, of parties, change in this 
town. But the style of mortgages has never known 
one variation. All the people in our crowd have little 
mortgages on their homes, placed there for different 
reasons and nurtured carefully. Having acquired one, 
the best families here seem to feel toward them as 





. true story—typical of a 


a hate 










if lu strations by 
Raeburn Van Buren 





they do the faithful collie watch dog. They must 
be kept. 

And in this way we've kept right in tune with all 
our neighbors. 

A city ordinance, framed by an ambitious council 
to lessen dangers of fire, made us change the style of 
our roof covering and caused the exit of the faithful 
red barn. The city zoning commission and the park 
board together were responsible for the slaughter of 
our tall Carolina poplars and the setting out, at a 
considerable expense, of the maple trees. The family 
doctor’s verdict as to the nature of my father’s cough 
changed the front veranda to a sun parlor and raised 
the roof of the rear one to sleeping porch dimensions. 


Br neither the bankers nor presidents of the dif- 
ferent building-and-loan companies framed or spon- 
sored an ordinance which required people with good 
incomes to decrease the size of the mortgages on 
their homes. 

I doubt if such an ordinance could have been 
framed. But some good stiff propaganda on that sub- 
ject might have done a lot of good among the “well 
to do” families here. 
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When the little mortgage came onto our home, I were made more slowly. But when father decides, 
was just out of college; my elder sister had a position forsake the farm and educate his daughter, 

teaching school at one hundred dollars a month; the _ traded that farm, without any encumbrances at 3 
sister just a year younger had acquired a husband, on it, for a general merchandise store. And op t, 


and the youngest was a senior at high school. farm was a new seven room house and several Ja. 
My father, a small-town merchant, built the new _ barns, all of which had been paid for when buil 
home for his daughters. Mother, who loved the old I came home from college in June. In September 


one with its big, homey rooms downstairs and its had a job. I was made head of the book departines, 
sloping roof and adorable dormers in the bedrooms in one of our largest stores. My salary was twenty. 
upstairs, had protested. two dollars a week. I paid mother four dollars , 

“I don’t like the mortgage idea,” she had said. week board and then soared on the remainder, 
“Mortgages always depress me.” 

We all laughed at her. None of the four daughters h4, SISTER and I saved all year long for yac. 
of us had any acquaintance with mortgages. We had _ tion trips. And what trips they were! To Florid,— 
often heard and sighed with weariness over the tale California—Canada—always first-class style. 
of the mortgage of the early days of mother and dad. She left her position at teaching in the publi 

It started this way — the story they told us about — schools to serve as assistant principal in an exclusiy 
that mortgage of long ago. At marriage they pooled _ girls’ school. I passed from the book department to 
their resources, bought a one hundred and fifty acre the women’s department. Our salaries increased, 
farm and trembled because over it spread a mortgage I became a buyer. 
of great proportions—exactly two thousand dollars, The baby sister married and brought her young 
they said. husband home to live. Father found a niche for hin 

Determined to wipe the mortgage out before any _ in the store. And we gave them freedom in the beau. 
babies came to their home to live and tifully furnished house, which 


thus be oppressed with it forever, mother was now covered completely b 















the new roof and the old four 

thousand dollar mortgage. 
We considered the mortgage 

seriously only when it was in 


and father didn’t spend money. Not 
even for new furniture. They took 
grandmother’s discarded horsehair fur- 
niture for the parlor; an old four poster 
terest-paying time on it. M 
sister and I took care of that 


for the bedroom; and, believe it 
or not, an old fashioned wood 
stove, which had been placed in 
storage when grandmother ac- 
quired the first coal range 
of her career. 

They missed the county 
fair; they took no trips. 
Mother made over her 
dresses. She sold butter and 
eggs, stinting the family 
table on these. And within , <== 
three years’ time they had ‘ 
paid off all except four 
hundred dollars of that 
mortgage. 

Then my oldest sister 
made her bow. The other 
“The president was kind 


4 : ~ is courteous. He wanted ! 
-ac ») ~ reels and a : oy 
on each other's | know how much we could 


three of us followed right 


fond 


payments on the mortgage pay on the mortgagé 
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because father paid the taxes. And always, when tax- 


paying time arrived, he would say: “Thank heavens 


for that mortgage. I get a thousand dollars exemption 


oO 
re) 


from the taxes because of it.” 

We had two cars now instead of one in the three- 
car garage. There was a new one every year because 
our friends always bought a new one. And soon the 
two cars which rested in our garage were of ex- 
pensive make. Perhaps I shouldn’t say rested. Our 
monthly gas bills gave proof through the entire year 
that they were rather restless creatures, like the 
members of the family. 

The question of to marry or not to marry came to 
me and my sister often as the years passed. There 
were two young men who paid me marked attention. 
When I was twenty-eight years of age I became 
engaged to the one who asked me to marry him. 
Father said he was enterprising, far seeing and thrifty. 
After three months of being engaged I discovered he 
really was all that and more. 

One day I mentioned buying a pretty little bunga- 
low in a new subdivision for our home. He looked 


confused and asked, “But who would keep the 


“The family and I just sat down at a table and stared at each other... . 
voice we seemed to say, ‘This house must be kept. This mortgage must be paid. 


NALLOL UT - 





In one 
” 
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house? You wouldn’t want to give up your job, 
honey, would you when you're doing so splendidly ?” 

I was then getting forty-five dollars a week. 

We talked together seriously. Out of that talk I 
learned that his unspoken plans until this time had 
been for us to marry, me to continue in my pesition, 
and the two of us to move into the “lovely big home” 
of ours with my parents, my two sisters, and the 


husband of the married one. 


ry 

R, MATTER what people say about no house 
being big enough to shelter more than one family 
peacefully,” he said, “I contend that several families 
can live happily together under a roof so big as this.” 

Today that I’ve grown mortgage-conscious, | would 
add, “and the mortgage hanging over it.” 

Ten years ago, I was still impulsive and had a 
quick temper. The engagement was broken and all 
my time given to the other man, a young dentist 
whose future looked a splendid thing. 

More years passed. The house knew more changes. 
The mortgage remained the same. The young dentist 


remained, just an attentive [Continued on page 54 
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“Plee-eese tell us a story.” 


That age-old desire, echoed by children of all lands, is now being satisfied by 


trained playground supervisors. This interested group was snapped in Jordan Park, Birmingham, Alabama, 


For Children Must Play 


By Weaver Pangburn 





EVERAL years ago in a New Jersey town, a 
young man saw some boys on the street, one carry- 
ing a baseball bat. He asked them where they 
played. 

“On a lot over that way,” was the answer. 

“Well, may I come along with you? I'd like to 
have a game.” 

“Sure you can,” the boys agreed, “but don’t count 
on playing long—just about a half hour!” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, it takes about that long for the old lady 
next door to the lot to get the cops down there to 
run us off.” 

The young man, who happened to be the town’s 
new recreation director, got busy the next day. He 
secured permission to use several vacant lots for base- 
ball diamonds. Leagues were immediately organized, 


Just a vacant lot is not enough, 
The modern youngster must have 
understanding leadership if he 1 
to get the most out of recreation, 


and hundreds of boys in this New Jersey village 
have been enjoying their national game ever 
summer since. 

The incident illustrates the constant frustration 
which meets the efforts of boys for normal play 
communities that lack recreation leadership. Many 
persons have only to remember their own child: 
hood to recall how often they would have bee 
grateful for some adult aid in hurdling such ob 
stacles to healthful fun. 

Even where there are public parks and ope 
spaces suited to recreation, often there are othe 
troubles when leadership is lacking. For instants 


: ult 


level 

























high school boy in a large New York suburb 
fae hour of his precious Saturday morning 
slephoning friends to meet him in the city park 
Mr. a ball game. When the boys finally arrived, they 
Bound the grounds in use. After hanging around 
or a time watching others play, they dispersed in 
: Jisappointment. 

Contrast this with what happens when the same 
s a quarter and goes to the motion picture 
Bheater. There he is sure of gaining admittance and 


Boing what he came to do. The motion picture 


Business makes it easy for him to satisfy his desire 


negligence or in- 


1 or entertainment. Community 
Wifference, on the other hand, often makes it diff- 
Mult for him to satisfy his desire for healthful, 
Hi leveloping sport. 

Securing space for the children’s play is one of 
ihe first responsibilities of the recreation leader. 
MHhis he carries out by securing lands, sometimes 


Mhrough municipal purchase, sometimes by private 
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philanthropy or cooperation from service clubs. 
Where such permanent setting aside of land is n 
feasible, then he may arrange through the prope: 


> 


authorities to use vacant lots. 


i. SUCH a property is poorly supervised and 
used by only a handful of children, it is not produc- 
ing an adequate return to the community. A play- 
ground thrown open to children in the belief that 
space and equipment alone are the answer to play 
needs not infrequently becomes a center of mischief, 
or else is little used, or both. A bully or a gang may 
steal what is movable and ruin the heavier appa- 
ratus. Girls are annoyed and small children are 
driven away. 

In one city the mayor, enthusiastic for play- 
grounds, laid out and equipped two centers in dif- 
ferent sections of the community, but failed to pro- 
vide directors. In one playground, the boys delighted 
in breaking the equipment and throwing it into the 
river. The other was the scene of so many 
fights that parents declined to permit 
their children to attend. These and other 
instances have led the National Recrea 
recommend 


developing a playground without plan- 


tion Association never to 
ned leadership. 

Leadership popularizes play. In a 
typical western community an unsuper- 
vised playground drew fifteen to twenty 
children a day. After a trained leader 
had been put in charge, the attendance 
gradually grew to 448. When this leader 
was withdrawn and an untrained per- 
son substituted, the attendance at once 
began to fall off. 

A caretaker or policeman can protect 
the playground and prevent destruction 
of property. Yet at best this is but a 
negative kind of leadership. It does not 
justify the investment, when the play 
ground: might be humming with chil- 
dren engaged in a rich variety of activ- 
ities under the care and positive direction 
of qualified men or women. 


These girls from sunny Los Angeles 
are having “joy confined” at the Big 
Pines Recreation camp, sponsored by 
the Department of Recreation, Camps, 
and Playgrounds, Los Angeles County. 





The child regards his play hours as very precious 
—the very cream of existence. He wants fun, excite- 
ment, thrills, adventure. If the playground fails in 
this, the child is gone. You will find him back in the 
streets and alleys, in out-of-the-way barns, down by 
the railroad tracks, at the water front, and even at 
the garbage dump. The playground and the athletic 
field must compete in fun producing power with 
these other dubious but by no means uninteresting 
centers of excitement. 

The well-organized playground becomes a center 
for baseball, dodgeball, volley ball, soccer, track and 
field events, tennis, and quiet games; and of those 
activities which are sometimes called cultural, 
music, dramatics, handcrafts, 
drawing, and painting. There 
are also folk dancing and 
story telling. This program 
contributes to another expec- 
tation of the community, that 
the children develop resource- 
fulness in doing things. And 
that is of much importance. 

The objection used to be 
that it is silly to teach chil 
dren to play, that one might 
as well teach a fish to swim. 
But it is now recognized that, 
as the late George E. Johnson, 
professor of education at Har- 
vard University, once said, “A 
boy no more inherits the game 
of baseball than he inherits 
the Lord’s Prayer.” 

While the boy or girl whose 
play is unsupervised may learn 
a few neighborhood games, 
the patrons of the playgrounds 


learn many old and new ones. 


Modern swimming facilities 
(top) do not become available 
to children unless the com- 
munity or its public-spirited 
citizens or clubs provide them. 


Well equipped and directed 
playgrounds such as this one 
(right) at Providence, Rhode 
Island, can successfully compete 
with the dubious excitement 
offered by streets, alleys, rail- 
road tracks, and the water front. 


They also learn how to use their hands, Hen-. 
the end of the playground season, there are : 
lations of thousands of useful articles and to. 
by children: bookshelves, book racks, baske: ch 
seats, rugs, lamp shades, cushions, knitting. 
laces, lanterns, sailboats, kites, doll furpj, Ire. 
houses, pushmobiles, stilts, model airplanes, glid 
numerous sculptured articles of soap, woo 
clay, as well as quantities of toys. 
Children of other generations had such 
as milking cows, chopping wood, gardening. 
ing in the fields. Modern town and city childre n 
not learn work habits, usually, unless trained leader. 
ship provides for them the [Conzinued on page 5s 
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The Favored Customer 


By Paul W. Horn 


N ONE occasion I went into my favorite 
fish and oyster stall in the town in which I then 
lived and asked the proprietor at what price he was 
Jling fresh shrimp. He glanced reflectively at the 
nile i “Mr. 
Horn, those shrimp are not quite as fresh as they 
ought to be. I'd rather not sell them to you.” 

: I had not the 


Ne 
in the show case before he answered. 


Quite naturally, I did not insist. 
slightest desire to buy shrimp that were not quite 
as fresh as they ought to be. For the immediate 
moment, I had felt a little glow of satisfaction. I 
was to be a favored customer. The man would not 
sell me shrimp if they were not quite fresh. 

And yet, just a moment later, I wondered. The 
shrimp were not quite fresh enough for me, but 
apparently were quite fresh enough to sell to some- 
body else. ‘This threw a slightly different light 
upon the situation. 

Once upon a time a hotel proprietor grew very 
confidential with me. “Mr. Horn,” he said, “even 
when the hotel is said to be ‘absolutely full, there 
are always a few rooms held in reserve for our good 
customers. Take, for instance, the regular travelling 
men. We always have accommodations in reserve 
for them. We could not afford to turn them down 
simply because a convention of lawyers or doctors 
or school teachers happens to be in town. If my 
clerk ever tells you that this hotel is full, see me 
about it. Ican probably fix you up.” 

Another time I went to a certain hotel and found 
that a convention was on hand. All rooms, I was 
told, were full. Now, it so happened that I owned 
a small (very small) block of stock in that hotel. I 
sought out the manager and reminded him of that 
fact. I even showed him that I had a credit key 
ring. I reminded him that I had been a regular 
customer for some years. I told him of my official 


position. All of which was to no effect. He said 


that he was sorry, but that he could not let me have 
a room and that was all there was to it. 

Did I applaud him for his virtue in treating all 
members of the travelling public exactly alike? I 
did not. Perhaps I might have done so had I not 
had a sneaking suspicion that he, too, was holding 


Two questions: Is it a general 


( 
rive to an 


2) 


~ 


business practice to 


influential patron advantages 


denied to others? Is it ethical? 


certain rooms back and that I was not included in 
his list of favorite customers. I thought then that 
if that hotel had any customers to be favored, I ought 
to have been one of them. I still think so. 

Now if you were running a hotel, which of these 
two policies would you follow? Would you really 
and truly treat all members of the travelling public 


Or, would you have certain people 


exactly alike? 
in the class of preferred or favored customers? 

I can assure you further that hotels and fish mar- 
kets are not the only places where there are certain 
favored customers. I have every reason to believe 
that the interest charged by a bank is not always the 
same to all people. I have reason to believe that some 
people can borrow money at six per cent where 


others have to pay eight per cent at the same bank. 


3 RECALL that occasionally in my earlier days, 
when I went to settle my drygoods bill, I was told 
that all school teachers got a discount of ten percent 
on their purchases. This discount was very acceptable, 
but I always had a slight feeling that if a man could 
sell me drygoods at ten per cent discount and still 
make a fair profit, there was at least a remote pos- 
sibility that he might be charging other fellows just 
a little more than he should. 

I am not writing this little article to prove any- 
thing in particular. I am not writing to prove that 
it is just and proper for a business concern to have 
favored customers or that it is unjust and improper to 
do so. I merely raise the question with you, my reader, 
as to whether in- your own business you have any 
favored customers. If so, upon what basis do you 
make the discrimination ? 

Governments do not look approvingly upon the 
practice which certain railroads have, or used to have, 
of giving rebates to the big shippers, thereby discrim1- 
nating against the little fellow. Are governments 


more ethical than business? 
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A portion of the many Rotary convention delegates representing fifty-seven countries or geographic regions at the 
opening session on Wednesday in Mechanics Hall as President Clinton P. Anderson called the assembly to order. 


Rotary Takes Stock at Boston 


By Leland D. Case 


B, LAND, by sea, by air, they came 
to Boston, 8,456 Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies, for Rotary International’s twenty- 
fourth annual convention.If figures mean 
anything, that one may mean much for 
it is evidence of the widest participation 
in a Rotary conclave since the convention 
held in Chicago in 1930 when prosperity 
had just disappeared around the corner. 

Perhaps that figure means a rejuve- 
nated faith in the validity of certain old 
ideals and in the new deal a’borning at 
the London conference for the extrication 
by men from the economic slough into 
which their own greed and misunder- 
standing has cast them. There are those 
who so interpret that figure, 8,456. 

Anyway, Rotary assembled at Boston, 
surveyed the past twelve months, noted 
that its membership had dropped but 
eight per cent from its peak and that new 
clubs are steadily increasing; decided that 
its international program must not be cur- 
tailed by a cut in the per capita tax, and 
then proceeded to elect John Nelson, of 
Montreal, director of public relations for 
the Sun Life Assurance Company, of 
Canada, to succeed Clinton P. Anderson, 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, as presi- 
dent. He will be supported by a panel of 
able officers whose portraits appear on 
another page. 

That, in essence, is the story of the Bos- 
ton convention. But much more should 


Representing every corner of the globe, 8,456 


Rotarians and guests heed the 


2) 


to partake of fellowship, to promote 


be said. Reporting a great gatnering while 
it is in process is much like trying to eat 
an over-size apple. You can see its color, 
scent its aroma, and maybe bite it a bit 
here and there. That is all this account 
can do. Those who desire to devour the 
fruit are respectfully referred to the Ofh- 
cial Convention proceedings. 


From East and West 


All day Sunday, June 25, delegates, 
their wives, and scores of school-vacation- 
ing children, moved into Boston. A dozen 
special trains steamed in from points as 
far west as Dallas and San Francisco. 
More than two hundred past, present, and 
future Rotary officials, including district 
governors and nominees, fresh from a 
week’s schooling in Rotary-ology at Po 
land Spring, Maine, joined the throng. 
Overseas delegations, though vexed by 
delays due to fog, entered into the spirit 
ot the affair, as the omnipresent Boston 
Rotarians, with a hail word for everybody, 
welcomed them all. 

Once established at hotels, watches ad- 
justed to the daylight-saving plan, they 
were guided past a railroad yard where 
a fussy switch engine was incessantly 
maneuvering an armada of Pullman 
coaches, down a flag-lined street to a 


oS 


convention call 


good will. 


5 
ling, red-bricked re | 
ramvling, red-bricked structure Known, 


to at least two Boston generations, as 


Mechanics Hall. Here to register. 


Miracles 

Less than three days before, the base 
ment was gaunt and barren. Few visitors 
suspected that. They saw gay bunting 
covered walls. Cordial attendants and 
signs large enough to be read by the most 
near-sighted, kept the lines moving past 
batteries of typewriters manned by 
nimble-fingered young ladies. Gracious 
tellers busied themselves behind grilled 
windows. And even if the direction, “Ev- 
erybody Register at Once,” given in the 
day’s Daily Bulletin, had been followed 
literally, seemingly all demands could 
have been handled without hubbub. 

The week’s program opened harmon- 
iously. Four hundred trained voices, the 
New Men’s Glee 


Clubs, gave an evening concert under the 


England Federated 
direction of D. Ralph MacLean. Excellent 
though it was, it gained effectiveness 
from the stage. Here the magic of mod- 
ern art and indirect color lighting had 
wrought a miracle. Backstage prizefight- 
ers’ dressing rooms were hidden, their 


existence unsuspected. Eyes saw but the 
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small cross-section of the huge House of Friendship, where a postoffice, telegraph offices, overse: s head- 


‘service booths” were installed for the convenience of visitors. What if th, 


weather were hot, here were easy chairs, good music, a movie, and friendly smiles that made you fi 


great arches, luminous with blues and 
purples and greens, tapering down to a 
rose and gold-tinted background. In this 


ill general sessions. 


Gold 


Friendship, 


setting were held 


Friendly Blue... 


Next door, the House 
the heart of the convention in more ways 


than one, beckoned. It too had _ been 


transformed from an exhibition hall with 


towering, wooden pillars and naked raft- 


and con- 


tentment. Thousands—maybe millions!— 


ers into a place of beauty 


of yards of blue and gold bunting hid all 
ugliness. Flags of the states and an extra- 
ordinarily fine collection of oil paint 


ings by New England’s foremost artists 


adorned the w alls. Aisles led through 
































miniature Italian gardens, patterned with 
evergreens, boxwood hedges, and flowers. 
Bowers of greenery and rustic settees 
fairly challenged weary feet and convivial 
souls to pass them by. Writing desks, 
watched over by a gallery of past Rotary 
presidents, invited all comers to pen home 
a note on engraved “House of Friend- 
ship” stationery. In such an environment, 
informality thrived. 

“I find people here are more inter- 
ested in learning my surname,than where 
I live,” an English delegate remarked. 
He was not displeased. 

When it was hot—and it was—coats 
were frisked off sans embarrassment. And 
Frank 


friendliness, good cheer, as in a haven 


not a Boston brow was lifted. 











from a storm, prevailed. Be-ribbo: 
Amarillo, Texas, met Ballarat, Ai 
chatted about crops and the National | 
covery Act, New England genealos 
this or that.Canaries in green cag 
unscheduled obligatos to subdued s 
tas from a palm-hidden piano. TI 
was not broken even when a visiti! 
sician strummed the “Sidewalks of Ni 
York” or “Sweet Adeline” and 
Rotarians tarried to mingle rn 
basses with ecstatic tenors that 

to the very stratosphere of barbers! 
harmonics, 

A favorite spot with the wome: 
the Cape Cod house, 200 years old, g: 
homey, squat-doored with the tradit 
bull’s-eye glass above. Modest pet 
peeked from ruffled curtains, ¢! 
tiny-paned windows. In front was 
grass lawn, embroidered with beds ¢ 
fashioned flowers—geraniums, old } 
pigs, gladioli, foxgloves, and many 
And a white square-topped picket fences 
—the square-topped variety is much o! 
than the pointed—surrounded a! 
Hyannis, Falmouth, and Wareham-On 
Rotarians surely had an inspiration w! 
they decided to send the Cape Cod 
to the convention. 

“After you’re all through with 
for sale?” inquired a young man 
These five “overseas” Rotary ladi 
were chatting about styles, Europe 
vs. American, when interrupted ! 
the camera man. They are, left t 
right: Mile. Denise Duperrey, 0} 
Paris, daughter of Director-nom 
nee Maurice Duperrey; Mrs. M. B 
Gerbel of Vienna; Mrs. P. A 
Kruuse, of Odense, Denmark; Mr:. 
Paul. Vandenhaute, of Ghent, Be! 
gium, and Miss Ruth Rudolph, oj 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
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A bit of old Cape Cod was transplanted to Boston. Three Rotary clubs of 
the Cape—Hyannis, Falmouth, and Wareham-Onset—brought this typ- 


ical cottage of two hundred years ago (fence, garden 
set it up in the House of Friendship. The ladies 
Harris (left) and Mrs. Frank Thatcher, wives of Hyannis 


southern accent, a pretty girl on his 

1. The woman in charge, who looked 

s though she might have stepped from 

Godey’s Lady Book, shook her head. 

‘That’s too bad,” he went on, “I’d sure 

to move it down to Carolina for our 
second honeymoon next year.” 


No ‘Foreigners’ 


The often-repeated saying in Rotary 
“there are no foreigners; they’re overseas 
Rotarians,” found expression at the House 
of Friendship in an “Overseas Lounge.” 
Here delegates and their wives from 
Czechoslovakia and New Zealand, France 
and Rumania, Germany and China, and 
other far corners of the globe, were wel- 
comed across Oriental rugs by hostesses 
and young lady interpreters to over- 
stuffed davenports and chairs. Writing 
tables were waiting. The Boston Rotarians 
had overlooked nothing. 

One flight up from the House of 
Friendship — perhaps it could be called 
the mezzanine — giant umbrellas from 
Cape Cod beaches bid all comers to dally 
and to nibble sandwiches and to sip 
lemonade, Adjoining, Secretary Chesley 
Perry and a skeleton staff from Chicago 
held forth in a miniature secretariat. 


Acting Mayor Joseph McGrath (left) 
in his address of welcome referred 
to the convention of Rotary Interna- 
“ional as “second onlyin importance 
10 the World Economic Conference 
now sittingin London.” He is shown 
greeting Glyndon H.Crocker,mem- 
ber of the Convention Committee. 





and all) and 

VU s Charles E. 

Rotarians 

Scores of club ofhcers sought out this 


place to meet face to face the man at “211 
West Wacker Drive” with whom they 
had been corresponding for months or 
years. In the same room, behind glass 
doors, stood a hand printing press, dingy 
dust, on which 


with ancient ink and 


Benjamin Franklin labored while appren- 


ticed to his brother in 1722 














Massachusetts’ genial governor, 
Joseph B. Ely, was there to give a 
cordial welcome to all visitors. In 
back ground,a State House model. 


History In the Flesh 


History . . . thousands had come for it, 
and on Monday night they got it. Not 
the museum kind, but flesh and blood. 
The calendar was turned back three hun- 
dred years. Hundreds of New England 
Rotarians and wives, attired in the cos- 
tumes of their ancestors, assembled for a 
grand march under soft lights . . . full- 
shanked John Aldens with silver buckles 
on their shoes and tall, black hats... 
dainty Priscillas in white bonnets and 
willowy gowns...Capt. Miles Standishes 
armor and 
. grand dames and cavaliers 


in battered helmet, sword 
a’clanking .. 
in fluffs and velvets .. 


trying to look as dour as a cartoonist’s 


. sombre Puritans 


version of John Barleycorn’s foe .. . all 
marching to brisk music, by twos, fours, 
eights, sixteens . .. New England’s own 
welcome to the convention. 

And music—without it Boston is not 
Boston. Walter Smith’s famed band sup- 
plied it one night. The next it was the 
Boston Symphony orchestra that filled 








I 4. Tennyson Beal 


These Rotarians travelled thousands of miles to participate in one week of Rotary at Boston and to 
to President Emeritus Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary. They are, left to right: Luis M 


respects 
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Havana, Cuba; Hubert W. Baker, Barranquilla, Colombia; Gaspar de Haz, Vigo, Spain; Otto Freu. 


Mannheim, Germany; 


1 
the stage with heaving waves of bows 


1 


and glittering horns—and the air with 
unbelievable harmonik Arthur Fiedler 
was the conductor, Jesis Maria Sanroma 
the piano soloist. Their performance left 
ith mt Lo be dle red d imatica ( 


Victor Thompson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


boomed, “‘and sing as hard as you can 





9 
+ 


without hollering! Now 

And the meeting was well begun. Rob- 
ert E. Heun, of Richmond, Indiana, pre- 
sided. Official welcomes were spoken by 
Joseph B. Ely, governor of Massachusetts; 
by Joseph McGrath, acting mayor of Bos- 





The Texas delegation cast its vote 
solidly in favor of “Sweet Adeline,” 
and indulged in a bit of close hai 
mony just to prove the merits of 
the song. Officiating at the piano is 
Eddie Ingraham, of the Boston club. 


Chords and a Keynote 


Music opened the first general session, 
music of the boisterous, full-throated 
variety. W. Deane Preston sounded the 
chord of that old favorite, “Moonlight 
and Roses,” and nodded to Song Leader 
Walter Jenkins. He, disdaining aid of the 
microphone, strode to the edge of the 
platform. 

“Pull out all the stops and step on all 
the pedals of that vocal organ,” he 


England; and Paul P. Harris, ( 


ton; by Henry P. Porter, presick 


Boston Rotary Club, and by Ernest W, 


Dunbar, of Cambridge, governo: 


Thirty-first District. Dr. Fong Foo & 


of Shanghai, director nominee, resp 
with an apt reference to New | 
where men “lighted the torch « 
racy which is leading humanity « 
and upward.” 

Every convention has a keynot 
haps at Boston it was a line qu 
President Anderson. “We a 
flowers. God gave us seeds.” It v 
up aga:n and again through th 
It came out repeatedly in refe: 
the National Industrial Recovery 
to the London Economic Cont 
which the convention sent cord 
ings. From man’s desires aris 
lems. In his hands are the 1 


solve them, if he will but do it 


Three Rotarians talk ove 
vention. Left to right: G 
Sheridan, Rochester, Minn. 
shizumi, Osaka, Japan, and | 
Harris, founder of Rotary, ¢ 
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\greeing, Director Wilfrid Andrews, 
of Sittingbourne, England, speaking on 
Why We Are expanded the 
thought, citing as a prime requisite for 
the solution of all human problems “a 


strong, unadulterated dose of sincerity.” 


Here,” 


[hat sentiment was, in truth, reinforced 
by Paul Harris, venerable founder of Ro- 
tary. His appreciation of the simpler 
realities of living had just been refreshed 
by a visit to his boyhood home in Vermont 
—where the state university had given 
him an LL.D. honoris causa. “Business,” 

declared, “was created for man and 


man was not created for business.” 


What Business Needs 


“The New World’—with human rela- 
tions crystallizing, breaking up, and re- 
crystallizing—was the theme of William 

e Cock Buning, of The Hague, Nether- 
salle chairman of Rotary’s International 
Service Committee. He appealed for a 
lacing of facts, for an acceptance by men 
and nations of the premise that the way 
(0 peace is not less international inter- 
ourse, but more. 

Civilization, which has in the past been 
served by nationalism, must now look to 
international codperation for relief from 
‘the appalling results of sectionalism and 
isolation,” Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., 
past president of Toronto (Canada) Uni- 
versity, told the convention. “We cannot 
have a golden age of economic life in a 
‘tone age of economic thought,” he said, 
quoting from a recent statement by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, British economist. 


ind othe: officers of Rotary Inte 


hai monious li 


ft, Hug h Ga 


Nelson; at extreme k 
“Why, asked Senator Joseph T. Robin 
Arkansas, 


opinion in 


son, of “is it true that public 


every civilized land over 


whelmingly supports strong action re 


garding limitation and_ reduction of 


armament and still conference after con 


ference breaks up without 


achievement?” Drawing conclusions from 


the Geneva Disarmament Conference, he 


found a “partial answer” in “the exagger 
ated nationalism which has been quick 


ened by commercial rivalries and by long 


existing fears and hatreds. 





rnation al. 
ok ng effect after the mode 


fOu’'dy, 


notable 






A Rotary symphony in black and white—the grand march at the opening of the ball in honor of President and Mrs. Clin 
Anderson (extreme right, first row) ¢ 
convention sessions—presented a beautiful picture of 
{ndersons are President-elect and Mrs. 


The sta Re here ads at the regula 
nm manner. Vi rz 
president RI.BI., and Mrs. Gi 


f 


a Jumanity,” he continued, “cannot rid 


itself of future war burdens until there 


j 


has been created that mutual understan« 


. } 7 1 1 1 
ing and goodwill among peoples which 


relieve them ot the fear of attack from 


those whom they have become accustomed 


to regard as enemies. 


‘“ : 

International exchange of goods is 
well nigh impossible without a stabilized 
money,’ Director-nominee Maurice Du 


perrey, of Paris, pointed out, and “stabil 


ization of money can only be attained by 


an international exchange of goods.” H« 


recommended joint international agre 


ment on a money base “which experience 


has so far proved to have the greatest 


chance of stability —gold,” on an imm« 


diate customs armistice, and on a removal 


or reduction of restrictions on the export 


of capital and the import of merchand 


} 


until such time as “the volume of trade 


may be increased.” 

The part the business man mcy play in 
restoring healthful international relations 
was stressed by P. H. W. 
England. 


“bound 


Almy, an attor 


ney of Torquay, “Business lies 


yrone,” he said, with bonds of 
I 


straw which it credulously imagines are 


shackles of steel.” It has only to rouse 
itself, and its fetters will fall from it lik 
the things of stubble they are.” 

Such a rousing process, declared Robert 


Lincoln O’Brien, of Boston, chairman of 


Henry P. Porter, president of 
the Host club, and Mrs. Porter, 
in their Puritan costumes on 
International Fellowship Night. 
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Just an international brotherly conference between cor 
vention sessions—the three Holland brothers, H 
S., of Derby-Shelton, Connecticut; Franklin | 


Ten thousand people packed Mechanics Hall-to hear a 
memorable concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, while 
a million others listened in over the NBC network. These 
backstage photos reveal Arthur Fiedler (left), conductor, and 
Jestis Maria Sanromd, of San Juan, Porto Rico, piano soloist. 





Montreal, Canada (center), and Howard 
Baltimore, Maryland. Herbert and Howard 


the Federal Tariff Commission, necessi- | which starts with the individual. “World Rotary has succeeded in adapting 


problems will be solved only when they 


tates an eradication of racial ill will. And 
* get under the skin and into the heart of 


this, complemented Walter D. Head, of 
the common man.” 


Montclair, New Jersey, chairman of Ro 
“We live in a purgatory of our own 


tary’s North American Economic Advis 


ory Committee, is an educative process making, and our tribulation dates from 


the World War,” is the way Frank Mil- 
ner, of Oamaru, New Zealand, summed 
it all up, adding that Rotary, with its 
world-wide character and selected person- 
nel here has an important work to do in 
spreading goodwill and understanding. 
But a note of warning against foresight- 
less commitments to static causes was 
sounded by Director-nominee Herbert 
Schofield, of Loughborough, England, 
president of “RIBI.” Adaptation, he sug- 
gested, was the mainspring of any endur- 
ing movement's longevity. 


Progress 


Reports from President Anderson, Sec- 
retary Perry, and Treasurer Rufus Chapin 
would indicate that in this, the most try- 
ing year of the organization’s history, 


Nicolae Petrescu came all the way 
from Bucharest, Rumania, to repre 
sent his club. He is a manufacturer 
of power-plant equipment and his 
products are marketed in the Orient 
as well as nearby European countries. 
“A manufacturer who exports is 
really a business ambassador,” he 
said; which explains why he is a val- 
ued member of the Vocational Service 
Committee of Rotary International. 





administratively, at least, to tl 
The budget is balanced, mei 
losses have been checked, and a 1 
of 83 clubs has been made. That 
ress. But it hasn’t just happened 
it is a long story of loyal and s 
service of a hundred officers ai 
sands of individual Rotarians. P 
Anderson himself has address« 
five clubs and inter-city meetings att 
by some 25,000 persons during | 
just closed. 

Specific ways of “Relating Rot 
Task” were discussed by Presid 
John Nelson. “If,” he advised | 
ers, “the life of your communit) 
been vitalized through guilds and u 
and associations and chambers of « 
merce and all these helpful agencies | 
h 


son 


your members, then your club 
thing distinctly wrong with it.” 
Pointers on “Founding and Building 
Rotary Club” were given by Past Di 
tor Joseph W. Jackson, of Madison, V 
consin, which laid the track for Direct 
J. Murray Hill, of Bowling Gri 
tucky, to formulate three pri! 
“Maintaining and Developing 
Club.” They are: “Know Rotary 
tive Leadership, A Balanced Pre 


Byrd 


An unscheduled program feature ' : 
brought crowds to their feet was | 
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pearance of Rear Admiral Ric! 
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otarian, to participate in the pres- 
n to Rotary International by Gov- 
nominee Thomas List, of New 


a _ New Zealand, of a silk Rotary 
fla Byrd had carried over the South 
Pol it was received by President Clinton 
p, Anderson. 


“Rotary,” Admiral Byrd said, “has 
ade a link between this country and 
New Zealand. In order to further that 
pledge myself to name the next 
[ discover during my forthcoming 
‘Little New Zealand.’ 


| NA, 4 


Place 


Group Assemblies 


Popular at all Rotary gatherings are 
group assemblies. The little yellow-cov- 
ered program at the Boston convention 
and each Daily Bulletin carried scores of 
notices of them. Rotarians of a — 
like to flock together. From 7:30 a. m. to 
late at night, some group was nite 
luncheoning, teaing, dining or just 
“meeting,” in every free hour. 
On Thursday afternoon, for example, 
llowing groups met for serious 
ssion of Rotary’s vocational service 
ils: business services, distributing, edu- 
tion, finance, law, manufacturing, med- 
newspaper publishing, retailing, 
insportation, utilities. The previous af- 
ternoon it was an international business 
ractice assembly, wherein the National 
Recovery Act’s challenge to Rotarian 
ness men, noted in Sohn N. Van Der 
Vries’ article elsewhere in this issue, was 
liscussed. 
Problems of individual clubs was the 
theme for thirteen assemblies, grouped 
by size of rosters, on another afternoon. 
It is significant that the large club group, 
levoted discussion to helping smaller 
clubs—then invited representatives of the 
itter in just to check up on conclusions. 
From discussion at Boys’ Work and 
Crippled Children breakfast assemblies 
was evolved the warning that Rotary 
clubs should not shoulder the whole 
community problem, Other service clubs 
should be invited to put shoulders to the 
wheel also. Use of school recreational 
cilities to fill leisure time of idle youth, 
as is being done at Geneva, New York, 
was favorably cited. 
And here’s a tip from a lady for men 
secretaries. Mrs. Ethel Ward, assistant 


secretary of the Washington, D. C., club, 


revealed to a group of fellow secretaries 
the secret of getting women to attend 
ladies’ night affairs. It’s really simple. 
Don’t trust the male’s memory but send 
an invitation directly to the wife! 

A Spanish edition of THe RoTartan, to 

known as Revista Rotaria, was en- 
B incstaly endorsed by the Latin 
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Rotary International's officers and board of directors met in Poland 





Spring, Maine, for their annual pre-convention meeting and 





Here are modern prototypes of John and Priscilla Alden. And if a marrying 
parson 1s needed, he is there, too, represented by Rotarian George E. Nichols 
(funeral directing) of Marblehead, Massachusetts. This group represents a 
small number of the merry-makers at the International Fellowship Evening. 





Here the Rotarians and guests were registered by a corps of busy girls 
who soon knew how to say “thank you” in twenty different languages. 





American Advisory Board. It will be is- 
sued by the Rotarian staft from the Chi- 
secretariat for Rotarians in Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America, South America, 


iin, and others desiring to subscribe. 


Social | roblems of exclusive concern to 
te United States were ventilated at the 
United States assembly. Modifying im- 
migration rules to admit alien students 
who must work their way through school, 


it was agreed, was not in the province of 


proper Rotary action. “Character educa- 


2 : ' 
tion” as a Rotary project was also voted 


down after a sp rited debate. 


The problem of the transient youth was 
ably presented to the United States assem- 
| 


bly by Amos Squire, member of the Boys 


Work committee. About five per cent of 


the vast army of wanderers are under 


an age when irresponsibility 


and unproductive living leave their mark 


he pointe d out, 


twenty-one, 


on youth. “The problem,” 


{ 


“must be approached from two distinct 


’ 99 
angies—preventive and treatment.” Boys 


] 1 
should be induced to remain at nome; 


those on the road who have no permanent 
residence should be persuad d to return 
home. The assembly referred to the con- 
vention a resolution (adopted Chursday 
mori ) pointing out that t youth 
probl 1S ( ofterin 1 Opportunity 
for service to many Rotary clubs of the 
United States and suggesting that each 








Many travelled by train, others by steamship and airplane, but Iva L. \ 
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and wife, of Wooster, Ohio, rolled into Boston in their own 
car.” They have covered thirty thousand miles in the two yea 

their Buick seven-passenger car has been transformed into a m 
ace, quickly convertible into living room, kitchenette, or sleepin; 


club make a study of local conditions and 


meet the problem in its own way. 


The Resolutions 


Unusually active interest was exhibited 
in the forty-nine resolutions and legisla 
tive enactments up for consideration by 
the convention. Scores of delegates sought 
out the parlors on the fourth floor of the 








Hotel Statler, there to set forth t 
to the eleven men on the joint 1 
and drafting committee, cl 
respectively, by Director-clect 
Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Ten: 
Past President Crawford McC 
Fort William, Ont., Canada. 

That the committee accurat 
the desires of the convention | 
by the adoption in toto of 
mendations. 

Of especial significance is 
whelming approval by delegat 
reduce the per capita tax of Rot 
national and the subscriptio: 
Tue Rorarian, a proposal w! 
have curtailed services to clul 
members. Another action created 
cil on legislation, which, unde: 
conditions, would have a new club ina 
district trade center within the territorial 
limit of an existing club, but only upon 
approval by two-thirds of its entire mem- 
bership. Another enactment ruled that the 
Rotary rights and privileges of honorar) 
members prevail in no club othe: 
their own, and that honorary 


t 





A flag ceremony that brought ever} 
delegate to his feet cheering: District 
Governor Thomas List of New Ply- 
mouth, New Zealand, presents to 
Rotary International the silk Rotary 
flag given to Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd by the Wellington Rotary Club, 
and carried by him on his historic 
flight over the South Pole. Left to 
right: President Clinton P. Anderson, 
Admiral Byrd, Governor List, and 
Robert E.Heun, chairman of the Con- 
vention committee. (See also page 5°.) 
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al of the smaller groups that 

» various hotel parlors was the 
Latin American Assembly, here 
un perfecting plans for a Spanish 

» of THE Rotarian. At the far 

¢ Past Directors Ernesto A gui- 

t Mexico City, and Luis Macha- 
center) of Havana, and Past 
President I. B. Sutton of Tampico, 
Vexico. Governor José Gastalver Gi- 
eno, of Seville, Spain, has the floor. 


ship shall terminate, unless renewed, on 
the first day of each July. 

While men were in weighty sessions, 
what of their ladies? The answer is that 
Boston Rotarians lived up to the best tra 


tions of New England gallantry. Cars 
nd drivers, many loaned by Lions, K: 
wanis, and other organizations, often 
piloted by Boy Scouts, were always ready 
at milady’s beck and call. Daily tours to 


f historical or scenic interest were 


ention feature: Lexington, Con- 


cord, Harvard University, Wellesley Co!- 
leve, Lynn, Salem, the House of Seven 
Gables, Plymouth Rock, the beach . . . to 
mention but a few. Add boat cruises, a 


ht dance in the harbor, the presi- 
( l | and, of course, shopping —and 
more could any woman ask? 
I've attended every convention of Ro- 
tary for twelve years,” a wife of a mid- 
western Rotarian remarked, “and no two 
. This one especially is different. 
M t’s because it’s Boston.” 


as right, for Boston, as William 


Lyon Phelps not long ago observed in 
these columns, zs different. Where else, 
for instance, will a young lady operating 


elevator, when asked for direc 


tions to a news counter, refer you to “a 





periodical shop”? And where but Boston 
can you find a daily newspaper that car- 


ries a “Genealogical” department? 


A Rash of Welcomes 


“We New Englanders have a way of 
getting excited about a thing,’ admitted 
Wentworth Prescott (of whose name 
there is none Postoner), “then our en 
thusiasm fades and never revives. That 1s 
why, although we have been working for 
a year, we d.dn't start to develop enthusi- 
asm among several of our local groups 
until about three weeks ago. Then the 
retail merchants suddenly realized that 


this was no ordinary aflair and 
exception to their three-y 
again*t extensive decorations. Now the 
convent.on comes at the peak of their 
enthusiasm.” 

the New Englanders to 


the 


Leave it to 


know their kin and kind 


convention opened, all Boston newspapers 


broke out in a rash of “Welcome Rota 
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; — 1: , Poli aa 
rians.: editorials. olicemen Cal ht the 
; ’ 
spirit and no visitor, puz ed DY t ma 
B . r | 1 ctr 7 } t 
of boston s crooked streets, could ¢« ust 


their patience OI courtesy. 


] ] 
A convention 1s an object lesson in co 


Operation. Under the direction ot Chait 
man Harold G. Mitchell of the Host 
Club Executive Committee and Conven 
tion Manager Howard H. | t 
350 members of the Boston club and thx 
wives toiled incessantly for weeks. S 
did assistance came frot nearb c 
Governors George D. Hegarty, \ 
C. Root, and J. Harold § y, ¢ 
district ementec 
work ¢ ome distt 
Ernest D ur ypical ¢ 
fact that on one day mor 
tesy cal a iva ible Or a la 
when a scant ¢ could be 1 ] 
All for One Week! 

In the convention’ headquarters, what 


i 
a maze 


week! A 


House of Friendship 


or organization and all tor one 
postofice Was set up n 
kept busy! A lost 
P j | ] | | ] : | . 
and found department helped round up 
lost or strayed hats, fountain pens, badges, 
tickets, 


husbands and wives. It was Past District 


suitcases, umbrellas, and even 


Governor Merle Faber, of Waupun, Wis. 


who not inappropriately observed that THE 


, 


Rotarian’ sadvertising columnscould open 
a bonanza to a memory-training school! 


Thousands of tour circulars were 


passed out at the travel booths. More 
thousands of railroad tickets were vali 
Post tours up 


down New England were painstakingly 


dated. convention and 
arranged. And when pop-eyed young 
sters, striving to keep sober faces, called 


at Dan Hoegg’s booth a second and a 


A delay of fourteen hours because of 
fog while enroute from Baltimore to 
Boston via steamer did not dampen 
the spirits of this group. Here they 
are in the “Overseas Booth” of the 
convention's House of Friendship. 
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third time for a miniature pillow stuffed 
with Maine balsam-fir needles, he winked, 
inned, and looked very wise. 

And questions—by the hundreds. How 
far is it to Cape Cod? Where is the Ro- 


g! 


tary Foundation Booth? Is the first aid 
station on this floor? Was President An- 
derson born in North or South Dakota? 
Is Ecuador north of Peru? On and on— 
but all cheerfully answered. 

One scholarly inquirer upon learning 
that an attendant once had lived in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, wanted to know if 
she recalled the Latin inscription on the 
Pilgrim monument there. 
her reply, “I 
address I'll 


and she will. 


“I’m very sorry,” was 


don’t. If you'll leave your 
send it to you.” He did 
Then there was the Rotarian from Vir- 


ginia who with woe written over his face 


announced to the Rotary information 
desk at the Statler Hotel that he had 
parked his car in a garage “on a side 


left the ticket in a suit now 
It took 


but the car was found 


street,” had 
at the cleaners—and what to do? 
some sleuthing 


within an hour. 


At Poland Spring 


| hose district governors and others 
who attended the assembly at Poland 
Spring, Maine, held immediately prior 


to the convention, had a foretaste of what 


was coming. There they listened to a 


These three Rotari 
about happy aay » at the 


man for that convention; Almon E. 


( ‘alif. P 


ins didn't mind the heat while reminiscing 
Vienna Convention in 1931. Otto 
Bohler, of Vienna, was host club executive committee chair- 
Roth, of Palo Alto, 
as president of Rotary International, presided, and 
Howard H. Feighner, convention manager, served then as 
he has at Boston, with a friendly smile for everyone. 





TO PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, ABOUT TO EMBARK 
ON A WELL DESERVED VACA- 
TION AFTER A STRENUOUS 
FOUR MONTHS, THERE WAS 
DELIVERED ONE MORNING 
THESE WISHES FOR A HAPPY 
HOLIDAY: 


“OFFICIALS OF ROTARY IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSEMBLED IN 
POLAND SPRING SEND TO YOU 
AN HONORARY ROTARIAN 
THEIR SINCERE GREETINGS 
AND BEST WISHES FOR A 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VACATION 
ALONG THE COAST OF MAINE, 
AND ALSO FOR YOUR EFFORTS 
TOWARD THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF UNDERSTANDING, GOOD- 
WILL, AND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE." 











carefully arranged program touching on 
all phases of district and club administra- 
tion. Speakers were men who had gone 
through the mill. Then followed discus- 
sions of “The Four-Lane Highway of 
Rotary’—Club, Community, Vocational, 
and International Service—Rotary publi- 


cations, and Rotary finances. 


“For Auld Lang Syne, my friends . 
thousand husky throats as the curtain rolled down 
close of Rotary’s twenty-fourth convention, but not be; ne 
President Anderson had entrusted to John Nelson, neu of st 
elected president, Rotary’s historic gavel and with itt 
wish for a BON voyacE during the coming year for “Good 
Ship Rotary” and its “captain.” 
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“One year from now,” an old 
told nominees, “you will hay 


SOver 


experience you wouldn’t exc! 
million dollars—or repeat for 
Hearing that President F; 
Roosevelt’s yacht was anch 
nearby port, President Anderson and ¢ 
retary Perry sent felicitation: 
of the gathering. This reply pro, 
came back: 
“Many thanks your kind gr 
ceived today aboard Amberjack in ( 
Am 


cruise. Please extend my best 


dler Cove. thoroughly 
all assembled for Rotary convention 
3efore delegates to the assem 
rived, members of Rotary’s board of dj; 
tors had been in session for several d 
Numerous problems of Rotary 
tration and finance, growing out « 
economic situation, were threshed , 
And thus ends this account ot! 
ordinary convention of Rotary | 
tional which was held in Bost 
year that an epidemic of finan 
had scourged civilization, and 
spirits had ebbed to the lowest | 
the world war—held in the ver) 
that representatives from sixty-six 1 
having tried everything else, gat! 
London to endeavor through codperat 
to extricate themselves from th« 
which their own greed and 
standing had enmeshed them. 


’ came from ¢ 
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From a thousand couples, these three were chosen for their prize-winning Puritan costumes at the Inte: 
national Fellowship Evening. They are: Rotarian and Mrs. Frank M. Maxcy (left), Pawtucket, Rhod. 


Island, third; Rotarian and Mrs. George A. 
Rotarian and Mrs. Harry W. 


to [hus Is Boston! 


By the Man with the Scratchpad 


ii convention is two days old—and 
ot a sign, not a trace, not even a scent 
ot stll-backed formality. Yet here are we 

Boston — New England of the New 
i:ngland. ... Where is that chilly reserve, 
that polar aloofness, that touch-me-not 
formality of this land, tabled and famous 
long betore Calvin Coolidge moved trom 
Massachusetts’ State House to Washing- 


F ton's White House? ... Can a thousand 


cartoonists be wrong? Or ten thousand 
novelists? 

Armed with a doubt, a pencil and a 
pad we put out to see. 

“Me like Boston? Ah!’—with an elo- 
quent gesture. It’s youthful Jose Perez 


} Cubillas, vice president-elect of the Ha- 


7 


Pe a eee 


p vana Rotary Club, attorney for the United 
Railways of Havana, Cuba, speaking. 


“Everybody here is—how do you say? 
charming. Hospitable. I know New 
York. It’s big. Boston is big too, but here 
| feel like—shall I say at home? You 
even have trees on the streets as Havana 
does. See” —another graceful gesture to a 
beautiful woman, a coronet of glossy hair 
coiled over her brow like a laurel wreath 
~ see, my wife who speaks no English 


agrees.” A rippling smile and a flash of 


] . ee 
| dark eyes leave no doubt of it. 


“And you?” We turn to Ruben 
Mazal, City 


with 


Mexico optician, 


here his wife, son, and 


daughter. He hasn't missed a is 
Rotary convention tor a decade, 
not since St. Louis. 

“Me gusta mucho mis amis 
tades rotarias y cada convencion 
es para mi una inspiracion,” he answers. 
Then, shifting to second gear, “I only 
hope I may have the privilege of helping 
my fellow Rotarians of Mexico in wel- 
coming Rotarians of the world to Mexico 
City in 1935.” 

We stroll on past flag-adorned pillars, 
palm-shaded settees, a movie fluttering 
bravely in a half-darkened nook ... toa 
queue of be-ribboned delegates moving 
along the postoffice counter. At random 
we pick a man. He has just been handed 
a letter from his wife. But he will stop 
and talk. He is a chamber of commerce 
secretary. His name is Joseph J. Outer- 
bridge. His home is Hamilton on the 
island of Bermuda, 35 hours out from 
Boston. He is president-elect of the Ham- 
ilton club. 

“It’s splendid, this hospitality,” he as- 
sures us. “We've thirty-nine members in 
our very happy Rotary family at Hamil- 


Wagner (right), Manchestei 
Woodward, Lynn, Massachusetts, first, winners of the fifty-do t 


Informal 


ene proving 


the 


Ne it Hampsh re, S€COnd,; and 


news and reviews 


that hospitality 


eo) 


with a New England accent 


after all, a chip from 


same old Rotary block. 


ton, the only club on the island. Up to 
about two years ago we took a sort « 

sentimental pride in being undistricted 
Now 


trict—and this year entertained the con 


we are in the Twenty-ninth Di 


ference with John Nelson on the pro 
gram. It—and this convention- make m« 
realize how much we lost in not being 


hooked up sooner—Rotarily speaking 
with the mainland.” 

A nudg¢ at the elbow ...and we face 
the 


“lowercase” 


erinning countenance ot 
Crombie Allen, he 


; =. 
tained fortune as a California newspaper 


forever 
who at 
man and ram a goodwill distributor 
of silk hose, cigarettes, and other luxuries 
to Soviet youth. 

“I’ve got a good one,” he commences. 
“See this.” He “Athens, 
Greece” armband. “And this.” An “RI. 
delegate” badge. “And this.” A Tokio 
“A son of a Rotarian 


points to an 


Rotary lapel button. 








The day was hot! These Australians spied a palm—and lo! it proved to be 
an oasis. They are drinking a la Americain to the health of the Boston 
club. Left to right: Edward Price; his son, John L., and Robert P. Lukins. 


stopped me a bit ago to ask why I wore 


him I held the 


told 
Athens 


wanted to know how | could be 


the armband. | 


proxies for th club. 


Island delegate, a member ot Tokyo Ro 
tary, and still live in California!” 


Aw YTHER 
isle I 


© an empty seat beside Elias H. 


Huflman, of Columbus, Ohio. 


“We, my wife and I, have attended 
every convention for ten or twelve years,” 
he remarks. “Really, I hadn't expected 


I told everybody 
“Well, 


and 


to come to this one. 


we were through.” He chuckles. 
just a few days ago we got the tever 
here we are. And say! Don’t they handle 
everything well! I’m a past service mem 
ber, used to run a garage. Maybe that’s 
why I notice such things, but when I 
drove in they told me to put my car up 
it out until I am ready 


had 


and not to take 


to go. The Seattle convention over 


four hundred ‘courtesy cars’ but I guess 


1 


Boston is going to do better than that. 


Anyway, there’s always a fine car wait 
ing to take you wherever you want to go. 


Under 


Lounge, quafling iced water from paper 


a palm tree in the Overseas 
cups, agreeing that “it’s not the heat but 
the humidity,” three Australians. 

They also are unanimous that Rotary 
is gaining new strength in their corner 
of the globe. 

“In twelve months we have organized 
six new clubs in New South Wales,” says 
Robert P. Lukins, 


from Parramatta. “In the older clubs the 


tobacco wholesaler 


attendance is fair and when a member is 


lost we gain another—or, maybe, two. 


The nh he 


a Rhode 


promenade down _ the 


Have you heard of the work the Sydney 

club is doing?” 
We nod. 
“It’s really 

“They've made surveys and are now try 


splendid,” he goes on. 
ing to get at the basic cause of the de- 
pression by putting men not needed in 
cities into rural areas. It’s what France 
has done with its rural peasantry. Some 
things must be done. Not long ago, for 
example, I heard that one large glass fac- 
tory in the United States could in sixteen 
days make enough glass to supply world 
requirements for twelve 
months. A man can’t live 
twelve months on sixteen 
days’ salary, though.” 
‘“‘Has the depression 
struck Australia as hard as 
the United States?” we ask. 
The 


bronzed Edward H. Price, 


answer comes from 
women’s clothing manufac- 
turer from Ballarat, Victoria. 

“Decidedly no. We haven't 
felt it nearly so much as 
you. It breaks our heart to 


talk to 


chaps who have lost every- 


some American 
thing. We have been hit, 
but not like that.” 
“Europe — especially the 
Continent, has felt it, too,” 
John L. 
who, incidentally, will be 
remembered by some Amer- 


suggests his son 


Henry P. Porter (right), 
president of the host 
club, greets the Jose 
Cubillas from Havana. 
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can families as a member o{ ae 
Australia League tour of fou; al 

“Germany and France are tere) 
down,” adds the elder Price. ae 
in Germany when the Nazis a; er 
Communists—and got good 
tures of it. We saw 600 prisot 
ballroom of our hotel. It was 4 adh dina 
ation. They had to deal with it or Com 
munists would have dealt with them.” 

Another random shot . . . Jon 
Taylorson Herring, familiarly 
“Tot” by fellow Rotarians at 


ANOWN as 
Durham. 
one of England’s ancient cathedral , bies 
He retails hats and hosiery in a hundy " 
year-old firm. 

“Reserve and formality? Well, 
hadn’t noticed it here at all. 1 come froy 
the north o’ England myself, and we 
supposed to have a bit of formalit 4 
He toys a moment with his watch chain 


to obliterate the bas-relief of George II], 





“When we started our Rot’ry club y 
Now. Photo: B 
that crust is broken through. But 


had an overdose of dignity, I tl 


much better to have it that way tha 
other extreme which soon wat 
into nothing.” 
“Is,” we query, “Rotary makin 
tribution to the business eth 
town?” b 
“See that man over there?” | 
“That’s Tom Padgett, a builder of B: pal 
ford. I happen to know that 
builder’s society was going to close doi 
a mortgage on a widow who had put | 
savings into a house, Tom said it wasn’t 


Par 
with ¢ 
Englist 

I ad eC 
B his V1\ 
S Rumar 

“Ou 
e The rs 
& to mak 

pad an 
: - 

l'esprit 
dans | 

Boston 

cette d 
manie, 
7 de Ne 
taliers 
avoir ¢ 
» manie 
qui a 
Améri 

Wh 

B thing 


E serve | 








ton Traveler 
It took Tokoshi Komatsu (left) only twelve 
by rail, steamer, and plane to reach 

ton trom Tokyo; he describes his “rip 

s fellow-de legate ; James R. Young. They 


ented fourteen Japanese Rotary 


i,oston 


convention has confirmed 


the world over. The 


this 


j 


fact. | shall tell the Rumanian 
people how charming the New 


, , ' 
England rs are, and how hap- 


py I am to have known then 
The Rotary clubs of Rumania 
are inspired by the same spirit 
which animates the movement 


in America.” 


I. ALL of which Dr. Louis 


Baillet, whose home Is in the 
ancient city of Nimes, France, 
gives a hearty assent. 

Next, all eves 


host Henry P. Porter, genial 


turn to mine 
and gallant president of the 
Boston club. His eve roves over 
the great room, buzzing with 
happy men and women, before 
he speaks. 

“Here, he slowly comments, 
“have come Rotarians from 
South \sia, 


and Australia. They have their 


\merica, Europe, 





t. So he paid her three hun 
ids above what the legal obli 
that your 


Does answer 


n to that crossroads of the 


itions, the Overseas Lounge. 

\ knot of merry folk are under the 

ap of the world and the flashing, 
color-lighted Rotary wheel... . 

“Parlez-vous Frangais,” we inquire 
with our best Chicago accent of non- 
English speaking Nicolae Petrescu, rail- 
road equipment manufacturer w ho, with 
his vivacious wife, hails from Bucharest, 
» Rumania. 

“Oui, out monsieur!” And we’re off. 
The race track term is appropriate. Just 
| to make sure of it all for posterity, we turn 
pad and pencil over—with this result: 

“Je suis trés satisfait de constater que 
lesprit rotarien est exactement le méme 
dans le monde entier. La Convention de 
Boston a confirmé d’une maniére positive 
cette déclaration. A mon retour en Rou- 
manie, je raconterai combien les habitants 
de New-England sont aimables et hospi- 
taliers et combien je suis heureux de les 
avoir connu. Les Rotary Clubs de la Rou- 
manie sont inspirés par le méme esprit 
/qut anime le mouvement rotarien en 
5 Amérique.” 

: Which, being translated, runs some- 
| thing like this: “I am well satisfied to ob- 
| Serve how the Rotarian spirit is the same 





own likes and d like their 

customs, varied racial charac 

clubs, teristic | t inder I } n ¢ 
al ol them Rotar ! Chis 

Rotary House ot Friend op! 
ately named. What we need most of all 


is that the world be a plac ol 


where men may live and walk together 


in peace and happy accord.” 


Across the room we spot a familiar 
face. 

“How’s Rotary in Sioux City, lowa?” 
Our victim is G. Albert Anderson, club 
secretary since 1919, without a blot on his 


attendance record since 
he joined, way back on 
October 28, 1913. 

“We dropped down 
from 162 of a year ago 
to 134 now, due to the 
well known depression,” 
comes the answer, “but 
we're getting new mem- 
bers right along now.” 
“And what do you 
“I had my money's 
worth the first day,” 
briskly answers Miss 
Elizabeth Graham of 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
to the query “What 
do you think of the 
convention?” which 
came from the car- 
nival-bedecked St. 
Louis Rotarians Wil- 
liam Hunter (left) 
and George Textor. 


think ot the New England hospitality 


“Its as vyood as tne rest 


duce in the corn belt. 
Che same sentiment in alm« t 
words is expressed by Leard Pa 


who manages the Bank of Nova Scot 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


“Interest is growing our club to 
he remarks. “In two vears our m 
ship has increased from. thirty-s 


forty one.” 

All ot wh ch goes tor St. Louis, LOO, 
comes from over our shoulder. Georg: 
‘Textor, launderer, the “perpetual con 
vention chairman of the St. Louis ( Mo.) 

vt 


club who himself has attended thirteen « 


the last fitteen conventions, and whos 


carnival hat has been a convention teatur« 


for almost that many, has the oor. 
“We lose a member now and then, 
he concedes, “but then make it up. 


Right?” He turns tor and gets approval 
from his compamon, William “Pinks 
| 


: ss , 
l yooaus wholesaler, alse 


Hunter, optical 
t 


CiimaxX In 


| 


capped with a comical 


torm ot a shallow-brimmed hat. 

“These conventions,’ continues Gec rg 
“get into one’s blood. You make triend 
at each one. Next time, t's like a ta 
reunion—and a Digger « 

‘Its your rst convention. W] 
you think?” We put the question to M 
Elizabeth (sraham, dgaus ter Ol \ 
(Graham, whe holds the “director of 
cational educat.on as ication t 
Madison ( Wis.) Rotary Club. SI had 
come to Boston on a hundred de if | 
won 1n the CAicago 7 ine s Century 
Progress | xposition b auty contest. 

“Why,” she answers, “I felt as though | 


y's worth the first day.” 


had had my mone 
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-eet Your New District Governor’! 


E. YOU have not met your new district many countries and met together, June 
governor, you will find his face looking at 20-24 at Poland Spring, Maine, to plan 
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you from these pages. Here are the “field their Rotary program for the next twelve 
generals” of Rotary International represent- months; then they moved on to the Boston 
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‘Big Ed’ Merrill — 
An Unforgotten ‘Has-Beener’ 


By Joseph A. Pipal 


; HO is the world’s greatest athlete? 


sefore, during, and since the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles, sports writers and 
fans commented and conjectured. Some 
held that Jim Thorpe was the man, but 
I vote for “Big Ed” Merrill. He could do 
everything Thorpe could and more. 

I was coach at Dickinson College in 
Carlyle, Pennsylvania, when Jim Thorpe 
attended the Carlyle Indian School, and 
it was my privilege to see him grow and 
develop. I was Ed Merrill’s trainer at 
Beloit Beloit, 


when I say that Edward Strong Merrill 


College, Wisconsin. So 
ranks ahead of all athletes of all-time, not 


excluding Thorpe, I am_ basing my 
opinion on close observation of both men. 

Merrill was faster, more resourceful 
and more intelligent. This, it seems to 
me, is evidenced not only in athletics—as 
player and coach of football, track, and 
baseball—but in his professional life as 
osteopathic physician and psychiatrist. 

It was about 1900 when Ed’s athletic 
prowess became known. The famous Bill 
Moloney, crack quarter-miler for the 
University of Chicago, and American 
champion, had gone to Greece to win the 
440-yard dash in the first modern 


Olympic Games. Beloit College sent Ed 


to Chicago to run against Moloney. It 


Photo: G. Edwin Williams’ Studio 





was a great day on the Beloit campus 
when news came back that he had not 
only beaten Moloney, but had actually 
run away from him. Pictures of the 
finish showed him looking over his 
shoulder laughing at the world champion. 

Something of the contemporary fame 
of this “wonder man” is preserved in this 
bit of reminiscing of the late Walter 
Eckersall, 


*nineties,” he wrote, “Merrill and Atkins 


sports writer. “In the late 
were the stars of the Beloit team... 
Merrill was one of the best all-around 
athletes .. . He ran the century in even 
time and his mark of 494/5 for the 
quarter was a conference record for a 


number of years. 


“B 

ELOIT was playing _ baseball 
against Northwestern University on the 
diamond inside the circular track. Merrill 
won the quarter in record time ... won 
the high hurdles and placed in the low. 
Next he set an endurance record by either 
winning or placing in the hammer-throw, 
shot-put, and discus events. ... He won 
the meet single handed . . . In the ninth 
inning, Beloit was at bat, trailing by 
three runs. Three on and two out. You 
guessed it. Big Ed, still in track suit, 
stepped to the plate as a pinch-hitter and 
smacked out a homer.” 

“At football,” another chronicler of 
the ‘noughty-noughts wrote, “Big Ed is 
a whole team.” Perhaps that observation 
was inspired by the game when Beloit’s 
eleven went down before the University 
of Wisconsin, 12-0. The forecasters had 
said the small-college team would lose in 
a rout, but they had forgotten to figure 
on Big Ed. In face of a forlorn hope, he 
played such a game as to bring the entire 
crowd to their feet in an enthusiastic 
demonstration. 

A Beloit classmate, Major John L. 
Griffith, now commissioner of the “Big 
Ten” conference, recalls another famous 
gridiron battle. In this, the Beloit team 
was matched against the scrappy Uni- 


“Big Ed” has been a physician for a 
quarter of a century—but old-timers 
haven't forgotten the days when 
sport-page headlines heralded the 
exploits of little Beloit’s “Big Ed.” 
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Ed Merrill in 1901 —or there. 
abouts. He won a track meet 
single handed, then knocked 
homerun that brought in thre 
men and nosed out Northwestern. 


versity of Chicago outfit. Merrill played 
right guard on oftense and adopted the 
then unusual tactics of coming out 

line to head the interference. When the 
dust cleared, the Beloiters had tied the 
Chicagoans, 17-17. 

“Merrill,” declares Major Grithith, 
“was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
athletes ever developed in the Middle 
West. He stripped close to 200 pounds 
and, when I visited him in Los Angeles 
a year or so ago, he still looked the part 
of an athlete.” 

Fielding H. Yost, for many years coac’ 
at the University of Michigan, corrol 
rates Major Griffith’s appraisal of Beloit s 
famous athlete. “His record in track 
speaks for itself,” Yost recently remarkec, 
“and his reputation on the football field 
has not and will not be forgotten by an 
one who knows football of those days.’ 

All Beloit men who remember Mert | 
also remember his father. He had playe¢ 
baseball in his youth against A. ©. 
Spaulding in the “Old Olympics” 4 
was a noticeably large part of the cheer 


In spite of his interest in athletic 
however, the elder [ Continued on page 5°. 
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life—with the ever-present goats 








Swiss towns are a delight to the city-lorn traveller. This intimate glimpse of village 


was snapped at Saanen in the Bernese Oberland. 


Here Hospitality Is An Art 


| away in the Alps, like a 
rare jewel in an incised setting, is spark- 
ling Lake Geneva. Rolling up from its 
shore are the streets of Lausanne-Ouchy, 
soon to be the mecca for Rotarians and 
their families from all parts of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor. The occasion is 
the second Rotary regional conference, 
August 27-29. 

Rotary is steadily expanding in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor, and this meet- 
ing will mark an important milestone. 
Its purpose, as stated by President Clin- 
ton Anderson in the Official Call, “will 
not be to take legislative action, but to 
ventilate and discuss frankly and candid- 
ly all matters of Rotary content which 
may come before the conference.” 

The general theme of the addresses 
will be “The Relation of European Coép- 
eration to the International Economic 
System.” Outstanding Rotarians have 
been invited to speak. Special assemblies 
will be held to discuss Rotary problems, 
while vocational problems will be aired 
at eleven craft assemblies. 

Equally interesting to visiting Rotari- 


ans and their families—especially those 


= 4. : * 99 ° 
dropping in” from North America— 


| s ° ° 
will be the entertainment. In this, Laus- 


anne has natural advantages; there is in 


The second regional Rotary conference makes Switzerland 


especially attractive for visiting Rotarians this summer. 


the entire world but one Switzerland. 

The opening reception will give a fore 
taste of this, for the famous Lutry Choir, 
W earing costumes of the various cantons, 
is on the program for songs of the cele- 
brated Féte des Vignerons. During the 
next three days there follow, in intriguing 
succession, excursions around Lake Ge- 
neva, a grand ball, a costume parade, 
music by the choirs of Champéry, Sion, 
and Gruyéres, a golf tournament on a 
5,920-yard course at an altitude of 2,720 
feet, and trips to the mountainous hin 
terland. 

Lausanne, itself, is a treat for the va 
cationer. An air indefinable, an air 
aristocratic, clings to this ancient city. 
Dwellings that look like old wood-cuts, 
richly carved wooden stairs leading from 
one level to another, fountains, palatial 
hotels—if these are not enough, to keep 
the visitor’s spare moments occupied, 
there is the pure-Gothic cathedral and 
the university. 

Ouchy is the port of Lausanne. Here 
tarry the trim lake steamers and luxur- 
ious yachts. And, if one is so minded, 
the beach is always waiting with a full 
repertoire of water sports. 


No sojourn in Switzerland, as the or 


ganizing committee of the conference 
knows, is complete without at least a few 
hours in Geneva, the diplomatic cross 
roads of the world. At the other end of 
Lake Geneva is charming Montreux; and 
farther down the lake is the storied 
Castle of Chillon, now restored with his 
torical accuracy, even to the iron ring to 
which Bonivard, hero of Byron’s poem, 
is said to have been fettered. 

And there is picturesque Interlaken; 
and Spiez, a fairy city on Lake Thun; 
and the radiant Jungfrau; and Gruyéres 
with its one main street that looks like 
a setting from grand opera—and scores 
of other equally fascinating places. Sheep 
graze in the valleys. Chalets nestle on 
the hillsides. Glaciers gleam like crowns 
on the brows of the mountains. And far 
below, a rivulet of liquid jade. 


Switzerland. 


i. IS not surprising that when writers 
grope for a simile for scenic beauty, they 
say “almost like Switzerland,” for Swit 
zerland is unique. And the Swiss have 
had long training in the art of hospital- 
ity. Add to that Rotary fellowship—and 
for what more could one ask? 
























Photo: J. Feuerstein, Schuls-Tarasp 


“Ba-a-a!l” These s heep have spent the 
day munching grass in a valley pasture. 
Their owner, a peasant woman in the 
environs of Schuls Tarasp Vulpera, not- 
ed spa in the lowe Engad: ne, welcomes 
them home. Note the richly carved 
old doors. Wood-carving is an art in 
which the Swiss mountain folk excel. 
Every shop has examples of their work 
to tempt the purse of the tourist. 


“Do the Swiss always wear 


»"? a eo 
their costumes travel age nts 


j 


answer is that if you get off 
the beaten trails you always 
will find the picturesque. 
These folk live in the beautiful 
Simmen Valley, and, it being 
Su nday . have donned — well, 


frequently are asked. The 


their Sunday best, of course. 
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Numerous cities and villages { 
shores of Swiss lakes, and alm: 
one has its “plage” —or su 
beach. The one at Lausanne-Oxy 


especially fine one, boasting all t} 


$ 


ern equipment. The youngsters | 
are enjoying a “swimming laeda 


looks easy to climb, but if you 
a fine sense of equilibrium 


playmate gets off balance — it’: 
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Photo: E. Meerkamper, Davos 


One has to see—or better, hear 
—an alphorn blower (below) 
to be convinced they exist. Yet, 
here they are—every day, and 


very much alive, 
drawn-out “aoh’s” 


they fade away in 


Tiny Switzerland has set an 
example for the world in ap- 
plying Rotary’s Sixth Object 
--goodwill and understand- 
ing. Politically, the republic is 
divided into twenty-two cant- 
ons. The people adhere to var- 
ious religious faiths, speak 
three languages, and yet live 
together in harmony and 
peace. Denied great agricul- 
tural resources, they assidu- 
ously cultivate the scraps of 
arable land,carryon dairying, 
make watches and jewelry by 
iand, and have made great 
advances in manufacturing. 


+ 
we) 
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Editorial Comment 


One Hundred New Clubs 


| at the beginning of the Rotary year now ended, 
President Anderson had announced a One Year Plan 
with a hundred new clubs among its major objec- 
tives, that item could have been checked off a month 
ago. On June first, the secretariat announced that in 
the preceding eleven months exactly one hundred 
new charters had been issued. 

Especially heartening is the fact that the Rotary 
idea is catching on in parts of the globe far from the 
city where the movement origin: uals A large portion 
of the new clubs are in the Orient, E ‘urope, and South 
America—and prospects for further extension in 
these parts are excellent. The geographic-minded 
Rotarian will make note that Rotary this year has 
gone into four new areas—the International and 
the Spanish Zones of Morocco; Bulgaria, and Latvia. 

Surely, the conclusion is warranted that Rotary is 
emerging from the depression with reason for opti- 
mism. The good ship whose insignia is the cogged 
wheel has ridden through the doldrums, and fair 
weather and smoother seas loom ahead. That is a fact 
which no one who attended the Boston convention 
will doubt. 


Leadership’s Hour 


Evecrion of a man to an office in a Rotary club 
is at any time a fine tribute to his capacities for leader- 
ship, but it is especially so this year when great tasks 
are crying to be done in every community. An old 
order is dying and new ways of thinking and doing 
are being accepted. Cautiously we are beginning to 
speak of the depression in the past tense. And a 
Rotary club must in these times justify its existence 
(if only to itself) as an organization of business and 
professional men with community interests at heart. 
The degree to which it succeeds is, for the large part, 
the responsibility of the club’s officers. 


One of the first things it behooves a new set of off. 
cers to do is to look to the club itself. An indiflerey: 
membership will accomplish little until its weak. 
nesses have been strengthened and the barnacles of 
indifference removed. Sometimes, if there is a dead- 
wood of “badge members,” it must be cut away. 
Often that takes courage. But the results are a keenly 
renewed appreciation of the responsibilities of mem- 
bership and a quickening of the club’s life blood, 

A community has a right to expect much of a 
Rotary club; and a Rotary club, with its house in 
order, will not disappoint it. Here are challenging 
questions which a new set of officers might profitab|\ 
ask themselves. 


Inventory Time 
ANOTHER Rotary year has closed, and ju 


January is the usual business inventory month, let 1 
be suggested that this might be a good time for the 
Rotarian to make a personal check-up. Let him as‘: 
himself: 

Have I cheerfully contributed in service to my 
club’s activities ? 

Have I given loyal support and encouragement to 
the officers? 

Am I really representing my vocational classifica- 
tion—or am I just another member ? 

If every member of my club had contributed just 
as much for it in the twelve months past, would 11 be 
a stronger influence for good in my community’ 

Unless the experience of many Rotarians is unreli- 
able, the member who conscientiously answers those 
questions will have answered this final one: 

What has Rotary done for me? 

Just why, nobody seems ever to have adequat:ly 
explained, but it is a truism that Rotary is the sort of 
thing which yields satisfactions to a man in just about 
the ratio to which he puts his mind and heart into it 
The member whose interest in his club is limited to 
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the weekly luncheon gets out of Rotary just about 
what he puts into it. It is the man who without fan- 
fare contributes generously of Aimself to the club’s 
ppled children, boys work program, and other 


crip 


projects who enjoys the priceless thrill of service. 
Our Governors 


As the Boston convention, the 1933 Rotary mile- 
stone, 1S passed, it is fitting here to register appreci- 
ation for the painstaking and loyal service of in- 
cumbent district governors. When they took their 
ofices last July, they were told they had no ‘snap.’ 
They knew it, they said, and yet it is doubtful if 
more than a few realized the tremendous demand 
the duties with which they were charged would 
make upon their time and strength. 

“Since I was elected governor of this district a 
month ago,” writes one who stepped in to fill a 
vacancy created by sickness, “I have given practically 
every waking hour of my time to Rotary. During 
this month—a month filled to repletion—I have 
travelled several thousand miles, held numerous con- 
ferences, delivered many addresses, and written let- 
ters almost without end.” 

But does he complain? Read on. 

“The work has been exhaustive,” he admits, “but 
out of it have come a satisfaction overflowing with 
compensation and an encouragement sufficiently 
strong in itself to carry me on to the end of the 
year. During all the years I have been a Rotarian, 
the principle underlying the organization always 
seemed to me to be something apart from my every- 
day existence; now my point of view is radically 
different. As I write this, I feel Rotary as something 
belonging to me—something which I can enjoy and 
share with others. The simple fact is that for years 
[ was a Rotarian in name, while now I am begin- 
ning to be a real Rotarian—may I say a working 
Rotarian ?” 

Do you ask how Rotary has grown in twenty-eight 
years from a group of five in one city to 150,000 in 
3,600? Of such is the answer. 


Go a’ Visiting 

Visirinc other clubs is a good Rotary custom 
that should be encouraged—and not just to keep up 
an attendance record. Somehow, when a man is a 
stranger in a city far from home, there is nothing 
quite sO heart-warming as to drop into a Rotary meet- 
ing and there find men with a cordial handclasp. 
The books of fellowship must record countless 


friendships that have ripened from acquaintances 
made in this way. 
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Not every Rotarian knows, but all should, that the 
secretary of his club has an official directory of Rotary 
clubs in all lands. Anyone contemplating a journey 
would do well to consult this handy volume, for it 
not only contains a list of the clubs but the day, hour, 
and place of each club’s weekly meeting. And in- 
stances are not at all rare of interested Rotarians who 
have printed condensed directories for their own dis- 
tricts, which are then distributed generously. The 
result always is an increased inter-\ isiting. 


Cut the Wage Lag 


Md avee it’s the inflation, maybe it’s because so 
many shelves have been so long empty, but the fact 
is that throughout the United States there is a quick- 
ening of industry. The stock market shows it; so do 
reports released by official Washington. Concomitant 
with this development, there is an increase in prices 
for commodities. However, if history repeats itself, 
wages will lag. 

This is not desirable. It is not sound, economically. 
If the machine age has taught us anything, it is that 
the success of mass production is contingent on buy- 
ing by the masses. Money must be placed in the 
hands of the people before they can spend it for goods 
to turn over the merchant’s inventories, to busy the 
jobber, to keep the manufacturer’s wheels turning, to 
make a demand for raw materials. Hasty and un- 
warranted increases in wages are, of course, as illog- 
ical now as indiscriminate salary slashing was a year 
ago, but surely there is a point in reducing the lag 
of wages in an upward trending market that no 
employer should overlook. 


Why Bother? 


Way bother about the other fellow? If he is hav- 
ing a tough time of it in business and his personal 
affairs are out of joint, isn’t that his concern, not 
mine? If he is flat on his back in the hospital, why 
should I visit him? If local politics reek with cor- 
ruption, well, isn’t that just politics anyway? If 
there’s crookedness and double-dealing in my line of 
business, why should I trouble myself so long as it 
doesn’t hurt me? 

Maybe this isn’t the answer, but it comes to mind. 
Some Hindu, whose name has long been forgotten, 
first stated it. Generations have repeated it so often 
that it has taken its place among the proverbs of the 
East. It is: 

“Help thy brother’s boat across and lo! thine own 


has reached the shore.” 
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Our Rea 


[Continued from page 2] 


Steam-roller Macon? 
Io the Editors: 

Mr. Goodale 1n a 
ent ROTARIAN was indeed. As I 
1 also a member of the Society of Early Birds, 


Frank W. 
interesting 
appreciation of the experiences 
difhculties en- 


I have a 
related by Mr. Goodale and the 
in lighter-than-air but 


great 


untered not only 


heavier-than-air activities and developments dur- 


ing those early days. 


As an enthusiast, I helped prepare one of 


these earlier air ships for flight, but even at that 
that 


heavier-than-air. I 


its possibilities were not 


still feel the 


tine concluded 
comparable to 
about it,and remember that upon look- 
ing at the Akron 
pleted, my imagination could not visualize this 


ime Wa 


shortly before she was com- 


splendid air ship in flight as a master of the 


instead it gave me the vision of a 


which certainly has 


skies but 


tangled 


been the conclusion of every air ship with the ex- 


mass ot wreckage, 


success of 


ception of the Graf Zeppelin, the 

which I am convinced is due entirely to Count 
Von Eckner’s extensive knowledge of meteo- 
rolog and his high respect for the fact that 


weather and storm conditions can wreck any 
air ship man can produce. 

I further feel that England reached the only 
after the 


conclusion when, directly 


last effort in France, she dis- 


justihiable 
tragic end of her 
mantled the 
over the frame-work and sold it for junk. I sin- 


cerely feel this same procedure would be justi- 


sister ship and ran a steam-roller 


fied in connection with the Macon, possibly not 
structure which 


complete destruction of the 
could be used for extensive tests and experiment 
but at least the elimination of the great expense 
ration to the Government. 


United States has go 


of ope 

Certainly — the 
enough with this lighter-than-air development to 
appreciate its disadvantages comparative to 
heavier-than-air. 

Heavier-than-air transportation could be en- 
larged upon indefinitely in this letter but cer- 
tainly that is unnecessary both from a military 
and commercial view-point, as practically every- 
one is familiar with the splendid equipment 
available to the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
and in use by the network of air transport com- 
panies in the United States as well as practically 
throughout the world. 

Water C. Davis 
President, Davis Aircraft Corporation 


Richmond, Indiana 


“The Same Sweet Girl” 


To the Editors: 

Our good friend, Paul Gleason, of Enid, and 
Harry Armstrong, and the editors of THe Ro- 
TARIAN are probably unaware of the 
they have started over “Sweet Adeline.’ 
rages today throughout Oklahoma. Rotary clubs 
Rotarian in 


controversy 


’ A storm 


are making it a burning issue. A 


1 understand, is drawing 


Tulsa (my own club) 
up a bill to be presented to the state legislature 
for the use of un- 


City the 


protecting “Sweet Adeline” 


In Oklahoma club’s 


born generations. 
official quartette has solemnly vowed to resign 
Rotary if and a ban is placed on 


the song. 
As indicative of the widespread interest in the 


from when 


ers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, set: 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief as 


controversy that is raging, I quote from the 
Oklahoma City “Daily Oklahoman” of May 
12th: 


“After being the flower of practically every- 
body’s aching heart for thirty years, to say noth- 
ing of beaming constantly with her fair face in 
all their dreams, Sweet Adeline is about to be 
kicked out in the dim, dim dawning, or sewed 
up in a sack like a couple of surplus kittens and 
tossed into the Old Green River. . 

“The composer contends that Adeline is one 








Photo: Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. 
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making installation sales are few 
tween, so that any one taking uy 
tion of such appliances will find that 
cost is far beyond any returns he ca: 


hope for. 

Air conditioning calls for heati: 
humidification, or dehumidificatio: 
and numerous mechanical devices 
so as to automatically maintain 
temperature and air condition req 


the entire year. 








“Sweet Adeline” warblers of the Rotary Club of Oklahoma Cit 
Okla., “whooping it up for a lady in distress.” Left to sight 


Bob Tway, Ben Ford, Dr. M. M. Roland, and Tom 


of that kind who can take care of herself. She 
can go out and hang on lamp posts with the 
boys all night, and still be the same sweet girl 
in the morning. ... 

“Other organizations are standing by, it is 
reported, ready to welcome Sweet Adeline if 
Rotary turns thumbs down. She may show up 
any day now as an Elk, or a Young Democrat, 
or with the Book-of-the-Month outfit, and the 
popular belief is that Rotary’ll be singing ‘I'll 
Take Her Back if She Wants to Come Back’ be- 
fore the snow flies, in case Armstrong loses the 
argument.” 

Dear RorariANn editors, 
for all endeavor to settle 
restore once again our peace of mind? 

Rotary BARITONE 


won’t you once and 
this controversy and 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Not a Moses 


To the Editors: 

I will preface my remarks by saying that I 
am a great admirer of Mr. Carrier and have no 
doubt that at the time he made the statement 
regarding air conditioning being the “Moses” to 
lead us out of depression, he actually felt that 
way about it. 

Air conditioning is something to be desired 
and will no doubt assist in the recovery of busi- 
ness; but one must acknowledge that it comes 
into the luxury class and the opportunity for 


: 
McGee 


This calls for a refrigerating a; 
well as a heating plant and all is n 
operated, in consequence of which bot 
tion and maintenance cost is high. 
There are so many factors entering 
air conditioning that even the specia vi 
neer must figure long and carefully t 
the equipment necessary to produce 
each prospect presents a distinctive pro! “ 
Under these conditions one can hard t q 
a demand in sufficient volume to lift 
this business stagnation. et Tee 


President, Reading Heater and St 
Reading, Pa. 


Stamps for Exchange 
To the Editor: 
We circulate 
that our members know how things ar 
across the “Pond.” Have you any 
foreign stamps for the boys you coul 


> 


the copy of Tue R: 


when writing? Any kind is welcot ‘a 
know any more Rotarians who ar a 
in philately, let me know. Some ! ¥ 
respondence has started with our ; 


children and the children of members ther 7 
parts of the world. 
More strength to your elbow. 
Frep W. JENNINGS 
Honorary Secretary, The Rotary C! 
South Shields, England 
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Rorary’s “man of the air” 
"Dy. Luis Machado, di- 

; Rotary Inter- 
and prominent 
srorney, who trav- 
oo miles by plane 
ficial visits to dis 
trick nterences in the 
West Indies and South 
and Central America. En- 
husiastic receptions were 
accorded Dr. Machado 
throughout his five-week 
trip. He is shown here 
(with overcoat) upon his 
at Rio de Janeiro. 





Rotary Around 


» 
Estonia 
International Meeting 
TattiInN—Finland, Latvia, and Estonia, were 
ll represented at the recent inter-city mecting 
held by the Tallinn Rotary Club on the occasion 
f the National Song Festival. 


i . 
Union of South Africa 
Finance Students 
CapeTrowN—Two hundred dollars has been 
ropriated by the Rotary Club of Capetown 
sist five boys of poor parentage in continu- 
One hundred and _ fifty 
lars have also been appropriated to provide 


their education. 


| supplies for colored children. 


Czechoslovakia 


To further develop friendly contacts among 
Rotarians in the 66th District, a cup will be 
fered at the end of the year to the club whose 
ers have attended the greatest number of 


Rotary meetings in other cities. 





Straits Settlements 
For Alien Unemployed 

SincAPorRE—In this city there are a consider- 
ible number of needy from other countries who 
were not being reached by regular funds; there- 
tore, the unemployment committee of the Singa- 

Rotary Club has been devoting especial 

attention to this group. The past year, over forty 
have been assisted in this manner. Shelter and 
tood were provided for some; while others were 
given transportation to relatives and friends. 


Federated Malay States 
Fatherless Boys Aided 

IPoH—A survey of unemployed, orphan boys 
's being made by this Rotary club for the pur- 
Pose of assisting them in finding a home and 
employment, Thus far the elub is supervising 
the Welfare of about forty of these children. 


any phase of Rotary club activities are alu 


. 
Austria 
Entertain Visitors 

VieENNA—Rotarian delegates from tl coun- 
tries to the meetings of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Vienna the last week in 
May were given special attention by Vienna 


Rotarians, several luncheons and dinners being 


held in their honor. 


Australia 
Better than Round Tables 


SypNEY—Daily luncheons and afternoon teas 


at a tea room being conducted by local ladies 
for the benefit of a Church of England Mission, 
has been proving much more successful than the 
former restaurant “round tables.’’ From 30 to 40 
Board and 


are held during the lunch 


members attend nearly every day. 
committee meetings 
hour, with much saving of time to all con- 
cerned. An important result has been the devel- 
opment of acquaintance and fellowship among 


club members. 


Chile 
Under privileged Children 


VaLpivia—Not content with increasing their 
work in behalf of crippled children this past 
year, Valdivia Rotarians have aided in the feed- 
ing and clothing of 1,600 boys and girls. 


Yugoslavia 


Form Inter-club Committee 


Maripor—The Rotary club of this border city 
and its neighbor Graz, Austria, have long been 
famed for their splendid international meetings. 
In order that the mutual, 
friendly relations may be facilitated an inter-club 


development of 


committee has been established whose duty it is 
to foster better understanding between these 
neighbor countries wherever possible. 





the World 


—a regular feature of Tur Rotarian to which 


} 
newsy contributions on 

tn Pi 4 , I, . " 7 * 7 
ys welcomed OY the eailors. 


Norway 
Provide Employment 

Osto—Twenty of the young men and women 
taking the vocational cour bei provided by 
Oslo Rotarians ha been assisted in finding 


employment. 


Brazil 
Establish Museum 


Campos—Having established a historical mu- 
seum in their city, Campos Rotarians are now 


diligently soliciting further contributions for it. 


Uruguay 
International Golf Match 


MonTEvipEo—Uruguay Rotarians were hosts 
recently at a two-day golf 
Rotarians from 


ticipated. The Uruguayan players won the match. 


match in which a 


large number of Argentina par- 


Peru 


Ant-Malaria 


Lima—Each day the anti-malaria campaign 
initiated by the Rotary Club of Lima is gaining 
new adherents. Papers on malaria by various 
doctors and research men which have been read 
before the cl 
phlet 
region. Other organizations are 


ub, have been published in pam- 


form and distributed throughout the 
cooperating in 


giving educational lectures. 


Costa Rica 
Banking Reform 

San José —As a result of the studies and 
recommendations of San José Rotarians, several 
important changes have been made in the bank- 
ing regulations of their city, especially with 
regard to bank debts. 
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(i rmany 
Invite 


‘ 


Students 


I 


0 e 10th Annive 
| R ifla 
i 1 R ( 
Japan 
For Better Attendance 
TOKY | I Rotary ¢ d 
i irnin i 
wl ha " ri ( i | ed 


Hungary 

4 
For Homeless 

BUDAPEST As a xt ic! 
V k pr i Rotari Bi } 
in se ring | € 
} I la ic 
Alaska 
Sur prise Husbands 

K ETCHIKA) Ketchikan Rotaria for 
their n 1 
to find tl \ 1 
Rotary h c t 
d } t] t | 
th 
1 hedul R 1d 1 
cated t for t t } 


absorbed in a study of could be of 
greater help at home, and called attention to 


how helptul they already were. 


Argentina 


International Library 
When Rotarian Gustavo Mar- 


n by his pen-name of Hugo 


BuENos AIRES 
tinez Zuviria (knov 
Wast through the literar 
National Library of Buenos Air 
Rotarians of Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 

books for an international library 


world), director of the 


que sted 


to contribut 


, ° 1 
the result was immediate. Thousands of books 


have been contributed. 


P 

Spain 

Assist Three Children 
ZaracosA— Through funds provided by Zara- 
sa Rotarians 

enabled to continue their education this past year. 


three children were clothed and 


Mexico 

Hold Charity Féte 
Morevia—When President of the 

Abelardo Rodriguez, Morelia 


the Rotary club of that city organized a charity 


Republic, 


visited recently, 


féte in his honor from which the sum of $567 
was realized for relief work. 
England 
’ ; . : ‘ 
“Spending for Employment 
Reports on the “spending campaign” inau- 


he Bristol Rotary Club in early 


show | satisfactory 


gurated by 


winter continue to results: 


Rotarians additional work 


Canterbury 


| le dye d 


report 


amounting to £12,864; Darlington’s 
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total reached £32,017; Dudley 

ot additional work; Preston £4.> 

bury Club received pledge 

to £18,500; Tunbridge We 


cards totalling more than £15 


Canada 
“Mikado” Nets $800 


Simcoe, Ont.—The Simcoe R 
added about $800 to its crip) 
trom receipts trom _ the 


> 


“Mikado” in which several R 
tured. Mrs. J. V. Riley, wife of 
directed the performance. 


“Stickers” 

Hauirax, N. S.—When the Rot 
Halitax celebrated its twentieth an: 
cently, twenty-six of those who joir 
in 1913 were still members. There i 
membership of 140. Though an 
interesting to note that of the n 
directors, the oldest man is 45 and 
33; the average age is under 4 


International 


Ortrawa, Ont.—The Rotary Cl 
took advantage of the presence 





session recently in this city 
World’s Postal Congress to be | rv 
Egypt, 


luncheon. Delegates from sixt 


next year, to stage a speci 


Belgium, Canada, Col 
Germany, Great Britain, Hollan 
Russia, United States, Spain, Sw 
land and Uruguay—were wel 


gentine, 


dresses delivered in English, | 


ish by members of the Ott i ) 


stressed the fact that with on 
exists in all the countries re} 
To Welcome Agriculturists 
SaskK.—The Regina R 
one hundred per cent in su 


REGINA, 


Grain Exhibition and Conteren 
their city from July 24 to Aug 


Among the many hundreds : 

perts from all corners of the ag 

who will assemble during this | 

the problems of cereal growing, t Day 

forward to meeting many fellow | Hi: 

Mot 

Maintain Playgrounds pie 
QuEBEC, Que.—When a reduce: made a 

threatened _an early closing of Queb pective 

grounds, Rotarians of that city a: t the loc 

challenge to civic pride by pledging the > nted at 

necessary to carry on the playgr 

The price of weekly luncheons, whi the resul: 


reduced, was again raised. This in 
period of a year will finance the 


Mindful of Rotary’s Sixth O 
President Vicente Gomez N Rotarian 
(classification: portrait photograp’)) 
of the Rotary Club of Valencia, S 
painted the original of the illu 


tion at left, and dedicated and Sei 
sented a photographic copy to Clinion ou 
P. Anderson, immediate past-p ol 
dent of Rotary International. /he on 
original, which measures three metres spe 
square, was donated by Rotarian pa 
Novella to the Valencian Chait) of 
Association for its headquarte’s. Bes 
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Youth Oo} Ganan 
Canada, particu 
“undert ue ge Q 
Aave fared so ud g 
the past two yei t 
not been |} the ¢ 
, ) 
the local kK i ) 
, 
Lhe behai i 
' 
Work Committe 
aa 
busy the ye 
ing ways of deve g 
boys between the « v¢ I 
7 
seven and sevent i ) 


ing the past winter, mem 
bee 
be 


s Of one Of the hocke 


feams (left) 


SPON St a 
a } I . I, 
the ciub were the 
winners of Kingst n-Cra? 


District 
, 


League i 


anoague 


Hox key 





the Foundation trustees. When a student 


] 


United States of America Uxbridge to Uxbridge 


re Useeince. Mace-—A. twosreel Glax of 2 meet wed a loan, thr vercent interest is ¢ d 
dia l heats ing ot the Rotary Club ot Uxbridge, Ma , was him until h nn cs chool and fin 
M l'ex.—One of the most successful made recently and sent to the Rotary Club of _ the interest , 
the Midland Rotary Club was held Uxbridge. Encland. to cement +] 
the home. of 3}. G.ceuless &@ farmer condita) relations existine. between 1 ores 


Aid Needy 


Midland. The chief purpose was to clubs. The Enclish Rotarians il 
rs and their wives with Midland material for. the. Moccachucctts club to. be used CLEVELAND, TEN? Cleveland R 
| their wives. simultaneously for its meetin been furnishing ilk 
they have al 
Sports for Children Ninth Annual Inter-City eT ET nee 
( , Miss.—Six hundred fifty exuberant PG See Seay Seneeey eee speA eR | 
ol children of Grenada took part in boro. Nokomis. Shelbyville. Ouincy.. Clinton: Exchange Thoughts 
meet” sponsored by local Rotar- Springfield, Litchfield, and Taylorville (Illinois) Greensporo, N. C.—The International S$ 
Rotarian was assigned a place of were the guests of the Ro Club ae Bide aed ttn rare wes Rot 
such as preparing the DROREMR:. the nicsh annual tates-cn Sirii Peano ; Sag ate 
contests, awarding the prizes. Prizes clubs in this vicinit An attendance prize was with a cood 1 countri Let 
to the winners of the 27 events, fol- won by the Assumption club. PAE is a ARTIS EH aN ips Be 
ch refreshments were served to all. iss 
So successful was the event that it is now , ie which Rotary has penetrated. The first lett 
ake it an annual affair. Big Dividends was more or less general, with greetings and 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Rotary Foundation a few words about conditions in the United 
Day of Judgment of Knoxville, Inc., is making it possible every —— fol ci " os die ong sabe ary 
year for between 35 and young people to these subjects: I——polucal conditions and the 
HErincTon, Kansas—At the request of W. H. attend a school or college. Knoxville Rotarians influence that has been noticed from other na- 


Mott, president of the Herington Rotary Club, created their students’ loan fund back in 1923, tions of the world, 2—economic conditions com 


representing various interests recently 
1 survey of local sentiment in their re- 


“normal” and the possibilities 


pared with 


and now about $18,000 is being administered by 








ive groups and personal contacts relative to 
> local Rotary club. These reports were pre- 
ted at a meeting of the club, some of them 
en. Several constructive criticisms were 


e result. 


Rural Acquaintance 

OsawaTomie, Kansas—Six rural acquaintance- 
etings have been held by Osawatomie 

tarlans during the last year. 


R 


Boy Scouts attending the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf now enjoy their 
own" Rotary Cabin” due to generosity 
of Knoxville Rotarians. For almost 
seven years, the Knoxville club has 
‘sponsored various projects of this 
institution, including the production 
of a film depicting the curriculum 
and training provided at the school. 
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Twenty-one students of Cornell University, representative of each of the 
countries in the Pan American Union, met recently with Ithaca, New York, 


Rotarians 


to hear the “Pan American Day” address by Dr. Ricardo ]. Alfaro, 


Panaman minister to the United States and honorary Rotarian. Left to 


t 
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‘ ussion 
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Boys Take a Hand at Rot 
\\ SA ( 
R 
l t l W 
t Oa 4 ( 
a 
the cntrre | i 
A ¢ 70 »d T) ade 
S Fats, S. D Hea t i } 
c a oI Xx Vici nit) \ \ to 
plant tatoc t 1 DCK I id no 
seed, Rotarian P. | } i f the 
Sioux Falls co vunity kitchen, worked out a 
plan that has inter ted severa tari ; Seed 
potatoes were su ied with the agrec nt that 
the farmers return in the fall two bushels of 
| 


potatoes for cach one received, 


Auctions Boost Trade 
MENOMONEE Fats, Wis.—Rotarians of Me- 


Falls have aided in sponsoring 


i public 
| 
i 


nomonce 


auctions which have been stimulating business 


and encouraging farmers in the trading area to 
buy more in this city. The plan is_ pro- 
moted through group advertising, in a journal 


published by the boosters club” in which 


each local merchant buys advertising space; 


any- 
one not a merchant can list, free of charge, any 


article he wishes to have auctioned off. The 


Fellowship, acquaintance, attendance, 
vocational service, and community 
service were each evident in the 1933 
Fair and Frolic held recently by the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Rotary Club. One of 
the most attractive exhibits was that 


of the “blue-printing” member (right). 


sston Farrand, president of Cornell University and honorary Ro- 
Alfaro; and Louis C. Boochever, president, Ithaca Rotary Club. 


] 


auctioneers are paid from the advertising reve- 


nue. In this way this small community is enabled 
better to mect the competition of the nearby 


1 
larger cities. 


They Invite You 

Maywoop, I11 The Rotary Club of May- 
wood has mailed out 15, pam phlets—‘‘May- 
wood Invites You to Be Its Guest During 


Chicago’s Century of Progress in 1933’ —to 
1,2 Rotary clubs. This is being done in co- 
Maywood Chamber of Com- 


T hursday 


Operation with the 
merce. The Rotary club meets each 
(12:15 p.m.) at the Episcopal Church. Maywood 
has a population of 26,000 and is centrally lo- 
cated but a few miles west of Chicag 
Gone Poetic 
Inp.—A 
Kokomo were 


weekly Rota 


Club of Kokomo created so much interest that 


series ol 


Rotarians 
letter of the 


Kokomo, characterization 


poems about which 


published in the 


they have been printed and bound into a hand- 
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some booklet. Rotarian C. V 
intendent of the local public 
revealed as the poet. On 

time, in each weekly letter: 
was the same—‘Rotaograph 
mentioned and all poems \ 
mously. These poems have 


weekly letter reading habit a 


Baseball Draws 
STocKTon, CaLir.—A prog 

to Sacramento baseball stars of 

proved to be one of th 


grams ever presented by Stoc 


$42,000 for Students 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx. — T] 
Foundation of the Rotary Club 
Texas., Inc., which was estal 
now has a fund of over $42, 
is now in use by deserving b 
otherwise might have been ur 


1] 


college or university educati 


insurance policy is required 


when the loan exceeds $100. | 
interest at four per cent pe 

or before maturity date; aft 

six per cent interest. The a 
fund is in the hands of a 


committee of six members. 


Piscatorially Speaking 


DaLias, TEx.—More tl 


eight clubs — Jacksonvil]l , M 
Tyler, Athens, Palestine, Ga 
(Texas) motored to centr 


guests of 116 Dallas Rot 

meeting and fishing trip. Tw 

won the handsome fly-rods 
prizes for the largest fis] 


piannes 


number of fish. It is | 


annual affair. 


d 1¢ tive 

Bic Sprinc, TEex.—The Rot 
Spring has a student loan fund 
$1,300, all active; it is also 


ot Boy Scouts. 
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The work of Rotarian 
Dr.BrankoSenoa,mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 
of Zagreb, is this ar- 
ustically wrought 
hive, sur- 
rounded by in- 
dustrious golden 
worker-bees. 
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ux City (la.) team with 


=O SS 


Rotarians W. 


Ml. Reed (captain, and 





International Ro- 
tournament 1s 

e a habit with the 
California) Rotary 
2,181 pins in 
est having given 
e for the tenth 
teen years; this 
ghest se ore ever 
annual ° “tele- 
ent. Second was 


third Fremont 
2,955. Lhe win- 
nsists of \left to 
Fr. D, 

Pete Della Vedowa, 
veteran), Harry 
Pete Knudsen, Ar- 
1d Tony Dutro. 


Rotary Club of 
iccomplishing several useful pur- 


its weekly bulletin distributed 


Wis. — The 


al Boy Scouts. 


This club has 
nsored a troop ot Scouts. So 
if its good turns a different 
lletins of the club and calls 
aces of business of the vari- 
[he advantages—saves postage 


as an organization before the 





als, and gives each boy a 


nally each Rotarian in his 


Clothes . «+s 


W. Va.—Almost sixteen hundred 


clothing and shoes—over ten 


of apparel—were collected and 
Wheeling Rotarians and Boy 





Scouts during the past 





charitable organizations codperated in the dis- 
tribution of the items throughout the winter. In 
addition to the complet organization of th 
“Rotary Old Cl s Movement Rota 
Club of Wheel contributed f ndre« 
dollars in cash. 
Flags of Nations 

EUGENE, Ore.—The Rotary Club of Eu 
for the last several months | is | 1 as a part 
of each weekly meeting a two-minute talk on 


the significance of the strip ind 
the flag of a nation, and a few words on tl 
character and history of the | l 
Unique Boys Club 
W =, 


Club of Beloit includes the sponsoring 


boys’ work program of the 


BELOIT, 
Rotary 
a club of twenty-five high school boys, with 


This was presented to 
the Osijek (Yugo- 
slavia) Rotary Club 
for best club attend- 
ance in District 
Seventy-seven 
of Rotary Inter- 
national in the 
year 1932-33. 


































activities the year ‘round. Tl boys « 
families where the finan would not a 
them to have th i rivileges a 
ties. The g tt i 
in Rotary i 
them as lor i 
sias thei t 
t W K 
itures a ] I i 
onsorin i i 


Por ANGELES, W I t A 
Scouts’ work ha Y 
financial ba 
to the organiza R ( 
Kuppler. All indebtedness has been 


; 
kitchen added to the Scout lodge 


Rotary} 


$200 has been « 


club helped to build, and a 


“Junior Rotarians” 





During the school 


LaKE Ciry, FLA 





boys in the senior class of the Lake City high 


school select a boy from their number to bec 






a “junor Rotarian” for a month. The boy 1s 





given most of the privileges of a Rotarian at 





the local Rotary club, including assignment to a 


which the boy might b 





e inter- 





classification in 





ested. The expense is taken care of through tl 





fines paid by Rotarians missing the reg 






meetings. 










Ladies’ Treat 

Port Jervis, N.Y.—One of the most successf 
“brighteners” of meetings of Port Jervis Rotar 
ans was staged recently by the local ladies 
Rotary, 


the effect, a lady entertainer. The affair was a 









with the men as guests, and, 







complete surprise to all club 1 





the program chairman of the day. The ladies, 






who occupied a large table at the front of tl 






dining room, conducted the meeting throughout, 






gave the men some good “razzing,” and 






sented them with souvenirs and cigars. 






For Student Loans 

Cotumsia, Mo.—The Rotary Club of Colum 
bia has presented the he 
University of Missouri with $1,000 which is to 






3oard of Curators of 









be used as a loan fund for worthy and ne 
students of the University. 
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Traffic jammed on New York streets when this fifty-foot dachshund 
stalked through the air as a part of a department store parade. 


A Look Ahead for Retailers 
By Harry P. Bridge, Jr. 


B.: high-pressure security salesman 


stuck his portfolio disgustedly under his 
arm and turned abruptly. After the door 
had slammed behind him the stolid Penn- 
sylvania Dutch storekeeper, with whom 
[ had been chatting, smiled dryly and 
delivered himself of the following bit of 
wisdom: 

“Well, well. There he goes. Mad with 
me, too. But just because I can’t answer 
his arguments is no reason why I should 
hand him over my money. Now is it? I 
ask you.” And we in turn ask you. 

} * . * 

Add to our list of unusual businesses 
the Newark manufacturer of doll voices, 
orna- 


the Philadelphia maker of cake 


ments, and the enterprising apiarist who 
makes good money renting bees for pur- 
poses of pollenization. Can readers supply 
any more? 

* * * 

A druggist doing a yearly volume of 
from forty to forty-five thousand dollars 
isn’t a rarity. But one who is cash-register- 
ing this total in a hamlet of 1,100 people 
The 
explained it is simply this: “The impor- 


certainly is. secret as he himself 
tant thing about a store isn’t so much 
being in a place where there are thou- 
sands of potential customers it might get. 
It’s being merchant enough to get ail of 


the business of even a comparatively few.” 


Yes, after looking over this fellow’s 
layout, I’m once again impressed with 
the bigness of retail businesses one fre- 
quently finds in small towns. Also with 
how few customers a successful store 
really needs—providing it’s the efficient 
kind of store this druggist runs. 

: = & 

Slowly but surely, customers seem to 
be learning to buy quality and business 
men are learning to sell it. 

Before opening a furniture section, the 
buyer for an old established department 
store in a city of 75,000 spent three 
months making a personal investigation. 
He studied other furniture stores closely. 
More important, he visited several hun- 
dred talked those 
who lived there. Here, in brief, are his 


homes and with 
conclusions: 

“Although I suspected a lot were doing 
it, I was surprised to find how many 
people were actually making their im- 
portant purchases in big-city stores. But 
it wasn’t their fault. Local merchants 
were almost solely to blame. They were 
featuring price and easy terms to such 
an extent that they literally chased qual- 
ity customers away. Even though they 
may have had some of the better grade 
furniture, you would never have sus- 
pected it, judging from their hopeless 
merchandising efforts. 
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“From the outset we had figured + 
out of deference to the rest of the 
if we couldn’t sell good furn) 
wouldn’t sell furniture at alj, A, 
were pleased to learn that, locally »: 
we would have almost no | 
catering to the quality trad. 


Result No. r—A department m 
along John Wanamaker-Marshal] | 
lines. Result No. 2—Far better | 
the first year than even the buyer } 
thusiastically anticipated, wit 
five percent increase the second 
No. 3—Besides keeping |o 
buying at home, this store began t 
furniture trade over a larg 
No. 4—As doubly convincing pr 
they were on the right track, a | 
store which saw them cuttin 
volume from that district four 
sary for the first time to advert 
papers and, still later, to install a $ 
exhibit at a local hotel. 

All of which raises the question w! 

a lot of merchants in the smaller | 
who point to townspeople who buy 
of town as lacking in local pride 
themselves lacking in true merchand 
instinct. Quality business may not | 
ume business, but if this merchant’ 
perience is any criterion, it is by far the 
most profitable. 


* * * 


“O 
NE of my important functions,” 


explained the district sales manager for 
specialty manufacturer whose prod 
sold house to house by well-trained crews, 
“is to keep some of my best salesmen 1 
debt. Many react to a prosperous mont 
or two by eastng up on their sales efforts. 
When they have a little money, they 
won't work. Consequently, it’s up to me 
to see that they generally need just a 
little more money than they actually 
have at the moment. 





“Here comes Smith now. We're going 
down to an auto dealer together. I'm 
doing my best to get him to buy a new 
car. I’ll even loan him the down payment 
if necessary.” 

He added that men who go in for this 
sort of selling will very often work 10- 
finitely harder to win a contest than they 
will to make money for themselves. The 
money is important, of course, but the 
appeal to win is the dominating factor in 
keeping them plugging away. 

At that, I saw the income tax report 
slip this sales manager was turning 
for one of his men who, selling a seventy: 
five dollar household appliance, had 
drawn commissions that year running 
substantially into five figures! 
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ve in the West. The Jap- 


L of their destitute and in- 
|, individually. 

| \hen the proper time comes you may 

in Japan—and I may de- 
4 Fifth Internationale, based 
Bypon me communism, which will put 
Bhe ind the Fourth Internationales 
. it ¢ ness. 

Hi is not long going to tol- 
ferate a condition where part of the people 
} soverty and want, while another 
ection accumulate wealth that it does 
: |. Man’s inhumanity to man is a 
Eprobl hich our modern civilization 
will have to solve. Political and social 
: will not solve it. There will 
have te some other remedy. 

Much has been heard in the United 


PStates and at Geneva recently about the 
so-called domination of Japan by militar- 
Fists. It is a fantasy. Nothing has been so 
much misrepresented as the Japanese mil- 
jtarist. The officers of the Japanese army 
come from all walks of life. The minister 
ot waft, Araki, arose from very poor be- 
ngs; one of the famous military 
rs in Japanese modern history, Baron 
aka, was of a very poor family of um- 
brella makers. The Japanese people have 
supported the military in the recent crisis 
because they firmly believed the nation’s 
Fexistence was at stake. When they were 
not so convinced—and that happened in 





the Shantung Affair, the government was 





unsuccessful in its military endeavors. 
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Japan Is the Japanese 


The Japanese people are of intensely 
independent disposition. T hey will not be 
dictated to, by the military or anybody 
else. If a Japanese feels he is being dic- 
tated to, he will fight; that is one reason 
he was ready to fight the entire world 
rather than yield at Geneva when he be- 
lieved he was in the right. On the other 
hand he will listen to argument and rea- 
son, and more often than not is willing 
to be convinced. 


I. modern Japan, the newspapers are 
playing a great role. There also has been 
noised about among foreigners a belief 
that the press is subservient to the gov- 
ernment or certain classes, groups or 
agencies. That is not true. No government 
can control the Japanese press. Japanese 
politicians as a class are afraid of it. It is 
true that now and then some newspapers 
fall under the control of certain interests, 
just as in the United States and even 
more so in certain European countries. 
But on the whole the Japanese newspa- 
pers are the most independent in the 
entire world. Nothing in Japan has 
grown so rapidly in importance as has 
the modern press. Japan is the most liter- 
ate country in the world, practically the 
entire population of 65,000,000 pure Japa- 
nese being able to read. Internally and 
externally the Japanese Press swings the 
policy of the nation.One newspaper alone 
has been known to have actually brought 
about the downfall of a cabinet. 
Compared with the United States, 
Japan is a small and poor country. But | 






































































A religious pilgrim to Oyama f 


Sagami Province rings a gong 


attract the attention of the Gods 


am proud that we are not poor in 
spiritual sense. In spite of our limited re 
sources, we are going ahead with courage 
and confidence in this period of world 
wide depression. We know that every 
cloud has a silver lining. We know that 
sunshine follows every storm. If we cat 
face and fight our troubles, so can you 
Americans, with your abundance of na 
tural resources, of intelligence, of experi 
ence, of skill, and of courage. We Japanesé 
are keenly interested in America’s recoy 
ery. We want you of the United States to 
recover quickly and thoroughly. We need 
more of your trade; until you recover 
we can not have it. 

I am convinced that the United States 
is interested, in her international rela 
tions, primarily in maintaining peace 
peace with all the world including Japan. 
And I think Americans are beginning to 
realize that that is also our desire. 

Why cannot the banner of the Rising 
Sun and that of the Stars and Stripes b 
forever the emblems of peace in th 
Pacific, with all nations marching in con 
fidence and friendship towards a com 


mon goal of peace and human happiness? 





Grandfather cares for granddaughter, 
in picturesque Japanese dress, while 
mother goes about her daily duties. 
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Heavy ... Hangs Over Our Heads 


[Continued from page 19] 


friend. Never once did he mention the 


possibility of marriage. 

My father and mother journeyed down 
the Long Trail following a tragic accident 
in which one of the family automobiles 
played a big rdle. My two sisters, the 


husband of the younger one, their two 
little daughters, and I stayed on at the 
big family home. 

Finally 1929 came to our town. It found 
us a prosperous family. My salary had 
reached the total of seve nty-nve dollars a 
week. And in a small town like ours the 
woman who can earn that much money 


is considered a genius. 
My sister and my brother-in-law’s in- 
than four hun- 


1" 
comes now totalled more 


dred dollars a month. We had sold the 
store at a loss because we knew 
about it. What we reaped from the sale 


gave to my other married sister who 


! 
sO little 


we 


now had four children and a husband 


with a more than modest income. 


B LIEVE me, we were an envied fam- 


ily, though we had seldom enough money 


saved to pay taxes and the interest on the 


mortgage when they became due. Our 
only joy at tax-paying time was that of 
father’s: that we received a one thousand 
dollar exemption because of the mortgage. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

We all sigh at the memory of that year. 
So do our neighbors. 

The first note of that year’s troubles 
came to our home when a friend of the 
family sent us a telegram from Chicago. 
He had lost everything in the stock mar 
ket crash. His job at the bank was gone 
too. Could we help him with a loan? 

A family conclave followed. Five hun- 
dred dollars was borrowed on my life 
insurance policy and sent to the friend. 
We were not a niggardly family to a 
friend in his hour of need. 

A little later the friend wrote to us: 

“My wife and I can sleep at last— 
thanks to your loan. We took the five 
hundred dollars and finished paying the 
mortgage off on our home. I sold the car 
and we're living on that money until | 
can get a job. Thank heavens our home 
is safe. That is a lot.” 

My first blow from the depression 
came in 1930. My salary was cut, not ten 
percent but from seventy-five to fifty 
dollars a week. The family gasped. With 
one accord they nobly said, “We'll pinch 
down on things. Don’t worry. We'll man- 


age to get along.” 


I began to be afraid then. I might lose 
my job. I must get married, I thought. 
Feverishly I bought an expensive perma- 
nent wave and a lot of new clothes. The 
dentist still came to see me and took me 
places. But he didn’t propose. Like the 
mortgage he refused to be moved. 

Came 1931 and still more blows on the 
chin. My brother-in-law had his salary 


increaced im Mim 


sheared—his _ family 
ber 
still 
a 
ecol 
T 
ban 
kime 
how 
on ¢ 
ing. 
colle 


othe 
whe 
law. 
beer 
my 
lieve 
In 
hous 
be Pp 
mori 
he m 
mort 


whie 

jelly 

came metal. It was my first revelation 
that the pioneer, sturdy stock of my 
grandparents had passed on to us. 

We didn’t say, “We'll pinch down.” 
We just said, “That mortgage must be 
paid as soon as possible.” 

We made out a budget. And that 
budget allowed one hundred dollars a 
month for payment on that mortgage. 
When I went back to the bank president 
and told him we'd make that much of a 
payment, he seemed to gasp. Every 


Up—Up—-Up! 
[Continued from page 11] 


dioxide. If our organisms were just burn- 
ing coal like a locomotive, we would re- 
place every volume of oxygen (O.) by 
an equal volume of carbon dioxide 
(CO.). Since our food contains fats 
which are rich in hydrogen, part of the 
oxygen is used up for the oxidation of 
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month when I go into that 
five twenty-dollar bills on 
gasps again. 

Five months ago my sister 4 
other teachers at the privat ’ 
put on a half-time basis and 
time salary. We didn’t ev 


- ‘ 1c 
she came home with the annoyncer 
Fiercely we all seized pencils and made ning, 
and. remade. hrsrdaasnccmnititl es ute th 
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° P 
select the color since you're going to live) 
in it when the debts are gone.” 

This isn’t intended to be sentimental. 
So I'll stop right here, with one last word. ‘tae 
That giant of a depression hasn't killed 
either Cupid or Courage, nor has it made 


the big class of “well to do” people in ' 

these middle Western towns half as 

flabby as did the prosperous years. , 
But it has made them mortgage-co } 

scious. And after all that’s what we'e a 


needed for a long, long time. 


hydrogen, (formation of water H,0). ie 
Only a part of the oxygen is used for the 
oxidation of carbon and that is why we 
do not produce so much carbon dioxide 
as we use oxygen. 

The Drager oxygen apparatus does 
two things: It gives oxygen and, what's 








ca ven more important, it 
et - carbon dioxide. Out of a steel 
. cen compressed to 200 at- 

) lbs. per square inch) it 
ses but rapid stream of this 
File cas. This oxygen, going through 


s . iixed with a large amount 

Be fr cabin and this mixture is 

rz rough a wide tube containing 
nota sium hydroxide) which ab- 

a » the carbon dioxide from the air, 


ming potassium carbonate. Each 


meng 
d made ute the Drager apparatus gives two 


Maurice Dupe rey (right) 
of France, new director o} 
Rotary International, and 
Ais daughte r, Denise, ar- 
rive in America for the 
convention at Boston, 
with Professor A. Piccard. 


and some ice is forming 
against the walls in our 
cabin. We puton our woolen 
house shoes and warm cloth- 
ing and we are eager to see 


thie cm came hiaher and 
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you some more of our instruments. Here 


is our compass. In order to determine out 
drift we look through our lower window 
which is beside the compass and which 
allows us to see the ground vert cally be 
low us. We are over the Canton ot 
Grisons, the easternmost state of Sv 
erland. Below the cabin there is a meta 
ring with two wires drawn tightly across 
its center. The point where they cross 
each other is exactly below us. Over the 
lower window there is a small round 
metal frame with another cross wire. W 
turn this frame till one of its wires is 
parallel to the direction in which we see 
the ground move across our metal ring. 

With the stop watch in hand we de 
termine the time it takes any object on 
the ground to pass diametrically through 
the middle of our ring. Since we know 
the diameter of the ring and its distanc 
from the window and since the barometer 
in connection with the map of Switzer 
land tells us exactly how high we are 
above the ground, it is easy to calculat 
our speed as well as our direction. We 
plot it on the map which is spread over 
the table at the “pilot’s stand.” 

Mr. Cosyns is measuring the direction 
of the cosmic rays as well as their in 


Dr. Jean F. Piccard (left) watches 
Midland, Michigan's Rotary President 
Donald L. Gibb and Rotarian Edwin 
O. Barstow (right) lift the 200-pound 
Dowmetal sphere which 1s to be used 
for the next stratosphere flight. Mr. 
Barstow supervised construction of the 
“gondola;” Mr.Gibb is superintendent 
of the foundry producing the castings. 
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Heavy ... Hangs Over Our Heads 


[Continued from page 19] 


friend. Never once did he mention the 
possibility of marriage. 

My father and mother journeyed down 
the Long Trail following a tragic accident 
in which one of the family automobiles 
played a big rdle. My two sisters, the 
husband of the younger one, their two 
little daughters, and I stayed on at the 
big family home. 

Finally 1929 came to our town. It found 
us a prosperous family. My salary had 
reached the total of seventy-five dollars a 
week. And in a small town like ours the 
woman who can earn that much money 
is considered a genius. 

My sister and my brother-in-law’s in- 
comes now totalled more than four hun- 
dred dollars a month. We had sold the 
store at a loss because we knew so little 
about it. What we reaped from the sale 
we gave to my other married sister who 
a husband 


now had four children and 


with a more than modest income. 


Beuieve me, we were an envied fam 


ily, though we had seldom enough money 
saved to pay taxes and the interest on the 
mortgage when they became due. Our 
only joy at tax-paying time was that of 
father’s: that we received a one thousand 
dollar exemption because of the mortgage. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

We all sigh at the memory of that year. 
So do our neighbors. 

The first note of that year’s troubles 
came to our home when a friend of the 
family sent us a telegram from Chicago. 
He had lost everything in the stock mar- 
ket crash. His job at the bank was gone 
too. Could we help him with a loan? 

A family conclave followed. Five hun- 
dred doliars was borrowed on my life 
insurance policy and sent to the friend. 
We were not a niggardly family to a 
friend in his hour of need. 

A little later the friend wrote to us: 

“My wife and I can sleep at last— 
thanks to your loan. We took the five 
hundred dollars and finished paying the 
mortgage off on our home. I sold the car 
and we're living on that money until I 
can get a job. Thank heavens our home 
is safe. That is a lot.” 

My first blow from the depression 
came in 1930. My salary was cut, not ten 
percent but from seventy-five to fifty 
dollars a week. The family gasped. With 
one accord they nobly said, “We'll pinch 
down on things. Don’t worry. We'll man- 


age to get along.” 


I began to be afraid then. I might lose 
my job. I must get married, I thought. 
Feverishly I bought an expensive perma- 
nent wave and a lot of new clothes. The 
dentist still came to see me and took me 
places. But he didn’t propose. Like the 
mortgage he refused to be moved. 

Came 1931 and still more blows on the 
chin. My brother-in-law had his salary 
sheared—his family increased in num- 
ber—a chubby baby. We “pinched down” 
still more; kept one old car and bought 
a smaller new one. We took the most 
economical vacation we had ever known. 

Ten months ago the blow struck. The 
bank sent for me. The president was 
kind, courteous. He wanted to know 
how much we could pay on the mortgage 
on our home. Real estate was depreciat- 
ing. The bank directors had decided to 
collect on some of our mortgages. 

I went home. The family and I just 
sat down at a table and stared at each 
other. There we were—the three sisters, 
who lived at home, and the brother-in- 
law. His salary was half of what it had 
been in 1929; mine less than half though 
my sister's remained the same — unbe- 
lievable as that may. seem. 

In one voice we seemed to say, “This 
house must be kept. This mortgage must 
be paid. Father and mother wiped out a 
mortgage on their farm. They left us this 
We out that 
mortgage and keep it.” 

Now I look back at that hour with 
pride. It seems as if the substance of 
which our backbones were made, a soft 
jelly like substance, congealed and_be- 
came metal. It was my first revelation 
that the pioneer, sturdy stock of my 


home. have to wipe 


grandparents had passed on to us. 

We didn’t say, “We'll pinch down.” 
We just said, “That mortgage must be 
paid as soon as possible.” 

We made out a budget. And that 
budget allowed one hundred dollars a 
month for payment on that mortgage. 
When I went back to the bank president 
and told him we’d make that much of a 
payment, he seemed to gasp. Every 


Up-—Up-—Up! 
[Continued from page 11] 


dioxide. If our organisms were just burn- 
ing coal like a locomotive, we would re- 
place every volume of oxygen (O.) by 
an equal volume of carbon dioxide 
(CO,). Since our food contains fats 
which are rich in hydrogen, part of the 
oxygen is used up for the oxidation of 
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month when I go into that bap! 
five twenty-dollar bills on his 
gasps again. 

Five months ago my sister 
other teachers at the privat ch 
put on a half-time basis and 4! 
time salary. We didn’t even how! 
she came home with the ann, aie 
Fiercely we all seized pencils and : 
and remade budgets until one wes 

Summon Congress and let . 
that. 

Now we know just when we'll | 
to say, “No longer have we a 
mortgage on our home.” 


Werr one family in this mid-Wee. 


ern town who is no longer depressed 
the depression. The one big goal. 
off that mortgage,” keeps us going strong 


5 


ther 
LiCl) ¢ 


earning extra money when e 
chance, working to make ourselves mo; 
efficient so we'll get raises when the ri 5 
start coming again. 

Though we don’t say it to each ot 
I know we all feel in our hearts surves 
of pride we never knew before. 

And now comes the dentist. T! 
pression struck him too. He didn’t ha 
a little mortgage on his home. Nei 
did he have very much paint on it when 
the blow struck. So he went out one noon 
during his hour off to repaint that hous. 
He telephoned and asked me to come | 
and select the proper color for it. 

“Tl probably get to repaint it again 
before I have paid the debts that bank 
failure heaped on me,” he remarked 
casually. “But I thought I should let you 
select the color since you're going to live 
in it when the debts are gone.” 

This isn’t intended to be sentimental. 
So I’ll stop right here, with one last word. 
That giant of a depression hasn’t killed 
either Cupid or Courage, nor has it made 
the big class of “well to do” people in 
these middle Western towns half as 
flabby as did the prosperous years. 

But it has made them mortgage-con- 
scious. And after all that’s what we've 
needed for a long, long time. 


hydrogen, (formation of water H,0). 
Only a part of the oxygen is used for the 
oxidation of carbon and that is why we 
do not produce so much carbon dioxide 
as we use oxygen. 

The Drager oxygen apparatus does 
two things: It gives oxygen and, what is 
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4 en more important, it 
vit , dioxide. Out of a steel 
n compressed to 200 at- 

lbs. per square inch) it 

but rapid stream of this 
[his oxygen, going through 
mixed with a large amount 
cabin and this mixture is 

ch a wide tube containing 
sium hydroxide) which ab- 


WME). she carbon dioxide from the air, 

potassium carbonate. Each 
the Drager apparatus gives two 
en and blows 70 quarts of 
ough the alkali. This gives us 
vuarts of fresh air every minute. 
s look at the barometer. It is 
| with the outside by a little 
It shows how high we are. The 
sinking, indicating 
are rising. Next to it 
someter. It shows us at any time just 


rapidly 
is the 
Wy fast We are going up or down. So 
2, Me have the knowledge of our vertical 
| at a glance. We will not have to 

p watch and compare two 
$Me dings of the barometer. This vario- 
indicates our vertical velocity but 
measures the difference of pres- 
bre between the outdoors and the inside 
, small thermos bottle, which is con- 
cted to the outside atmosphere through 
very narrow tube, called a capillary. 


ne faster we go up, the greater this dit- 


E ARE already five miles high and 
be exceedingly hard on us if 


had to breathe the air which is sur- 





unding our cabin. 








The sun is very bright, although still 





at the horizon. It is very cold outside 


OU 
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Maurice Duperrey (right) 
of France, new director of 
Rotary International, and 
his daughter, Denise, ar- 
rive in America for the 
convention at Boston, 
with Professor A. Piccard. 


- 


and some ice is forming 


against the walls in our 





cabin. We puton our woolen 
*house shoes and warm cloth- 
ing and we are eager to see 
the sun come higher and 
give us more heat, but, alas, 
while the sun’s heat is in- 
creasing the cold of the 
higher atmosphere gets 
worse and worse. We are 
now at the height of Mount 


Everest, approximately 





29,140 feet. 

The air in our cabin is 
below freezing, but we are 
not exposed to any wind and 
we have good air. Every- 
thing considered, we must 
concede that no one has ever reached this 
height with greater ease. 

A few cirrus clouds are still above us 
but we soon shall reach them and pierc« 
into the cloudless purity of the strato 
sphere. The hydrogen in our gas bag has 
gradually expanded and is now filling 
out the entire baloon. The excess is es- 
caping through the appendage. As a re- 
sult of this our upward speed decreases 
and we come to a standstill. 

Now we can make the greatly desired 
measurements of cosmic rays at high but 
constant altitude. While my friend Cosyns 


makes these measurements I shall show 
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you some more of our instruments. Here 


Is Our COMpass. In order to determine our 
drift we look through our lower window 
which is beside the compass and which 
allows us to see the ground vertically be 
We are over the 


Gsrisons, the easternmost state of Sw 


low us. Canton ot 


erland. Below the cabin there is a metal 


ring with two wires drawn tig 


ghtly ACTOSS 
its center. The point where they cross 
Over the 


round 


each other is exactly below us. 


lower window there is a small 


metal frame with another cross wire. W 


1 


turn this frame till one of its wires is 
parallel to the direction in which we see 
the ground move across our metal ring. 

With the stop watch in hand we de 
termine the time it takes any object on 
the ground to pass diametrically through 
the middle of our ring. Since we know 
the diameter of the ring and its distance 
from the window and since the barometer 
in connection with the map of Switzer 
land tells us exactly how high we are 
above the ground, it is easy to calculate 
our speed as well as our direction. We 
plot it on the map which is spread over 
the table at the “pilot’s stand.” 

Mr. Cosyns is measuring the direction 
of the cosmic rays as well as their in 


Dr. Jean F. Piccard (left) watches 
Midland, Michigan's Rotary President 
Donald L. Gibb and Rotarian Edwin 
O. Barstow (right) lift the 200-pound 
Dowmetal sphere which 1s to be used 
for the next stratosphere flight. Mr. 
Barstow supervised construction of the 
“gondola;” Mr.Gibb is superintendent 
of the foundry producing the castings. 
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tensity. They seem to come from all 
but their intensity is very 
much greater than at lower altitudes. 
The task of Mr. Cosyns is not an easy 
one. He has worked for months on these 
them more and 


around us 


1 
apparatuses making 


more nearly periect and he knows the 
exact Way in which each one will behave. 
His 
and _ he 
That would mean to the ordinary tree 


measurements are completed now 


asks me to resume our ascent. 


balloon pilot: ‘Throw out a bag or two 


of sand!” Yes, but we can not open any 
window now. 

However, we have another means otf 
throwing out ballast: On the bottom of 
our gondola there is a funnel connected 
through a stop-cock with the rarehed 
outer air. This funnel has a thick round 


and above this body there is a nar- 


body 
row neck, provided with a second stop- 
cock. We close the lower stop-cock, open 
the upper one, and pour extremely fine 
lead shot into it. Now we close the upper 


stop-cock and open the 


through the 


lower one and, 
little window, we can see 
the fine, harmless lead shot running out 
into the empty space below us. 

Now we are going up again. The air 
around us is so thin that, even if it were 
pure oxygen we could not breathe it any 
more. We are, however, quite comfortable 
in our round cabin and so we reach our 
last ceiling. Ten miles and a quarter. We 
admire the beauty of the earth and of the 
sky. We are nearly twice as high as the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. 

Our flag is higher now than any flag 
has ever been brought by human beings. 

When our last observations are made 
we are already over Italy and it is time to 
glorious it 


z 


go down. No day, however 
may be, is without an evening. We pull 
our valve. The rope goes through a U- 
shaped tube filled with mercury, a so- 
called mercury seal, and we can pull the 
valve without losing a particle of air. 

This was July 18, 1932 at noon. 

On March 7, 1933, at noon, I was wel- 
comed by the Rotary Club of Chicago. 

“How do you like America?” I was 
asked. 

“It’s great,” I answered, as I thought of 
the tremendous interest that is being taken 
in the plans to attempt another ascent 
into the stratosphere, and the spirit of 
fine codperation apparent on every hand. 


Houghton (Michigan) Rotarians 
who carried Rotary’s flag to the 
bottom of Quincy copper mine, 
more than five thousand feet be- 
low sea level, pausing for a photo- 
graph at the eighty-seventh level. 


Down —Down—Downy! 


4s 

Hi x10, Chicago! This is the 
Rotary Club of Houghton, Michigan, 
6,000 feet down in the Quincy copper 
mine. The Rotary flag has been taken 
over the North Pole and the South Pole 
and into the stratosphere, so we are tak- 
ing it down into the earth’s deepest shaft.” 

It was the afternoon of May 26, and 
telephone conversation so begun, con- 
tinued with an exchange of greetings be- 
tween Rotary International headquarters 
West Wacker Drive and the 


Houghton Rotarians. 


at. 2ti 


President James Fisher, Secretary 
Merve Youngs, and Dr. W.O. Hotchkiss, 
president of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology at Houghton, 
took turns at the telephone, speaking to 
Chesley R. Perry, secretary of Rotary 
International. 

“You are about the most depressed 
people in the world today,” said Secre- 
tary Perry. 

“Yes, but we are bringing prosperity 
back up with us,” replied Dr. Hotchkiss. 

“Tl see some of you in Boston next 
month at the Rotary convention, I trust,” 
said Mr. Perry, “and don’t forget that 
July sixth is Rotary Day at the Chicago 
World’s Fair.” 

“Some of us will be there,” replied 
President Fisher. 

The Rotary flag, the 
Rotary emblem on a white field, was 


blue and gold 


carried over the North and South Poles, 
and into the stratosphere, at the request 
of Rotary clubs. Admiral Byrd returned 
the polar flags as souvenirs to their 
donors, Senator Tasker L. Oddie of Reno, 
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Nevada, and the Rotary ( 
ton, New Zealand. In turn ¢ 


Thomas List of the Fifty; td Dic 


representing the Wellinct n 
sented the “South Pole” flee to Ror 
ternational during the Bosto; | 
Prof. 
stratosphere flag to the Rotary ( | 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


1 CON 


Auguste Piccard return 


| point from which the Hoy 
Rotarians carried on their re 


LOl 
conversation, was the bottom of the 
est excavation below sea 
has made. The Quincy mine is 
in inclined depth, equivalent t 
feet vertically, 5,092 feet below sea | 
and 5,694 feet below the level of Lik. 
Superior. 

The Rotary party, attired in mine; 
outfits, made the trip in a ponder 


skip—or, as a novice would , 


id ail It, an 4 , 
elevator car. The shaft follows the d Fif 


of the lodes, a bedded series of lava | 
and conglomerates, oldest formations 

. . . . 1 4 
their kind in the world. Geologists es. ; ae 
mate their age at one billion, six hundred fi 
million years! E: f 

; ) iiwe 

» 4 
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The branches and flows near th 
are copper-bearing and are knoy _— 
amygdaloids. The Quincy mine, « 
in 1848, is the oldest in the district, 
is noted for its large masses of copper 
One was found on the eighty-fifth | 
of No. 6 shaft weighing thirty tons 
its eighty-five years of existence, this n 
has produced over 770,000,000 pout 
refined copper and $27,002,500 in : 
dends for its stockholders. ues 
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; Fifty Micarta Trays Free 
- To Winners of this Contest 


Bivvy Rotarians, ladies of Rotary, or 

~ Bimembers of their families, submitting the 

best sets of answers to the twelve ques- 

tions below are each to be awarded one of 

Rthe beautiful and useful Micarta service 
Mrays described on this page. 

This is the third of a series of question 

band answer contests based on the contents 





pot Tue Rorartan Magazine. 






uestions of the Month 


1. Where in 






Switzerland is the Canton of 





risons? 






2. Into what four new areas has Rotary pene- 
fated during the past year? 






3. Classified as to vocation, which group of 





nited States citizens is considered the most 





ble by one author? 





4. From whom is the following quoted: “A 
oy no more inherits the game of baseball than 
¢ inherits the Lord’s Prayer?” 
5. What are “amygdaloids?” 








6. Which city is referred to as the diplomatic 
ross-roads of the world? 

7. What Belgian scientist recently visited and 
Udressed the Chicago Rotary Club? 

8. What popular song is creating a contro- 
tsy in the state of Oklahoma? 

9. Who is the author of the book “New 
orlds for Old?” 

1. According to one author, which is the 
host literate country in the world? 

11. Which article. in this issue did you like 
st—and why? (Not more than 25 words.) 
12. In what way could THe Rotarian be 
de of greater interest to you? (Not more 
man 50 words.) 


























The Story of Micarta 


Micarta,from which the beautiful prize 
trays are made, is the unusual name for 
an almost magical substance. It 1s now 
one of the most useful of decorative ma- 
terials, and so hard and strong that it 
resists ordinary mishaps which so fre- 
quently mar objects of beauty. 

Basically, Micarta consists of sheets of 
paper or, for some uses, sheets of cloth, 
impregnated with certain chemicals, piled 
up, sheet on sheet, and then moulded in 
giant presses under terrific heat and enor- 
mous pressure. 

Originally, it was developed in the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company research laboratories as insu- 
lating material for electrical machinery. 

Recent modifications of the original 
process have brought about a wide diver 
sity of uses. Micarta has served in success- 
ive stages for rough insulation, strong and 
tough gears, airplane propellers, radio set 
parts, and now as a useful and decorative 
household accessory. 

Unusual and distinctive color effects 
have been developed which, added to the 
other desirable properties, make Micarta 
an extremely useful building material. 
Just to prove its endless adaptability, 
the Micarta tray was made. The newest 








of these are neatly inlaid with color 


aluminum strips in various design 


1 1 


which when framed against the back 


ground of lustrous jet black Micarta ar 
most striking. The tray retails regular! 
for five dollars. 

So this is Micarta, a material which 
strong, hard, tough, unaffected by heat, 
cold, water, oil or chemicals, with a beat 
tiful finish and high resistance to wear. 


The Contest Particulars 


The contest is sponsored by Tue Ro 
TARIAN Magazine. It is open to every 
Rotarian or member of his family. In no 
case will more than one of the fifty trays 
be awarded to a family. Employees « 
Rotary International are not eligible to 
compete. 

Answers to all but the last two ques 


tions may be found somewhere in this 
issue of THE Rorarian. 

All answers must be received at the 
offices of THe Rotarian not later than 
August 5, 1933. The editorial board of 
Tue Rotarian will serve as judges of this 
contest. Their decisions will be final. The 
winners will be announced in the Sep- 
tember, 1933, RoTaRIAN, 

Address all 
SPECIAL CONTEST 


correspondence to the 


EDITOR, Tue 


Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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For Children Must Play 


[Continued from page 22] 


opportunity. The playground like the 
modern school acknowledges the new 
principle that wherever you find boys 
and girls, you find a wealth of power 
and ability to do creative things. 

Youngsters are usually eager for some- 
thing new. The recreational leader must 
be resourceful, alert, and well-informed. 
His method is that of all good teachers 
who create the situation and supply the 
conditions under which the child grows 
in skill. He must be sensitive to the 
needs of the retiring children as well as 
the needs of the aggressive ones, of the 
artistic as well as the intensely practical. 
He uses the team idea to give the back- 
ward child an opportunity for training 
in leadership and to the “born” leader 
an additional development. 

Properly trained playground leaders 
will sce to it that the child plays and 
learns “to do things” only as his physi- 
cal and nervous systems prepare the way. 
Thus, strength is developed by varying 
activities, not by specialization, so that 
muscles may be firm, balanced, and sup- 
ple, not massive and bulging. Beauty of 
form through symmetrical development 
is sought more often by the leader than 
it is by the coach who is eager to develop 
a winning team. Grace is fostered by 
games and dancing. 

Community-minded citizens sometimes 
forget that, as automobiles multiply, the 
importance of the playground to the 
child’s safety has grown enormously. 
Playgrounds should, if possible, be lo- 
cated within walking distance of the 
child’s home. By fencing the grounds, 
boys and girls are prevented from dash- 
ing into the street in the excitement of 
their games. All should be 
selected with reference to the ages of the 


a pparat us 


children using it, and safety patrols are 
helpful for the guidance of small chil- 


‘Big Ed’ Merrill 
[Continued from page 40] 


Merrill would firmly say to his son at the 
end of each football season: “Next year 
no more football, more study.” Neverthe- 
less, Ed always got out for practice. 
When the first game of the season came, 
his father was there, apparently greatly 
astonished to see his stalwart son in the 
thick of it, but his lusty enthusiastic 
shouts of “That’s the way to play foot- 
ball” assured Beloit another good season. 

Tough games never cooled Big Ed’s 


dren inwalking to and from playgrounds. 

Play has an important relation to char- 
acter growth in children. The interest 
of the game puts the players under 
powerful stresses. It is a highly emotional 
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“Play has an 
important 
relationto 
character 
growth in 
children,’ 


thing. The results, as well as the funda- 
mental satisfactions in play, are highly 
important to the players. All activities, 
especially those in which, from the point 
of view of the participant, there is some- 
thing important at stake, are opportuni- 
ties for cultivating determination, self- 
reliance, self-control, restraint, prompt- 
ness, aggressiveness, initiative, responsi- 
bility, and sportsmanship. 


¥ducu. of course, depends on the 
leader, and all adults who deal with chil- 
dren might borrow a leaf from his note 
book. If he is wise, he will avoid lectur- 
ing and scolding, for usually his influence 
can best be exerted indirectly and un- 
obtrusively. He praises the  child’s 
achievements in sports, in basket making, 
in having a part in play. When a child 
coéperates with the group, or another 


child, he shows sympathy. When a 


courage. He never faltered in his de- 
termination to give the game the best 
he had. And when his college days had 
gone, this spirit did not fade. Whether in 
athletics or in his profession, he has been 
putting places on the map ever since the 
little town of Beloit got there through 
his agency, and all “without benefit of 
ballyhoo.” 

While coach at Lawrence University, 
at Appleton, Wisconsin, the year follow- 
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generous thing is « 
expresses appreciation, the; 
fluencing the group to be app; 
Diplomatically as possible, he ref. 
child to the good exampk 
other children. 

If an individual is slow to 2 
self to the activity of one group, th 
leader introduces him to a yarien 
groups until an activity is found that hs 
especial appeal. He manipulates <izy; 
tions in such a way that the public o, : 
ion of the group is brought to bear y, 
an erring child, not as a club, | 
such a manner as to appeal to his jn: 





ememvd 
gence. Indirect suggestions ar BGroup 
the midst of games. Story telling Bnary | 
in subject matter and meth« Ptarium 
portunity to arouse admiration fo, Met Ost 
worthy heroes and heroines. Patrio:i;: and © 
celebrations are an opportunity to uphold Fee's) 
worthy civic ideals. ter me 
Good leadership avoids regimenta: eClub, 
and over-supervision. The playgrot Bpame: 
today stands for freedom with g pot the 
pa ck ~<a _—s 
The achieving child is th ee 
. ’ membD 
child, and the more a child unf ; 
? z ae and tl 
freer he becomes. The richer Theta 
het. 

OTS > exposure t 
gram, the more exposures HEX 
individual development, the more Be 


ous become the avenues of freedom. Han 
Hamou 


asd Bcolleg: 
: ies 
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philosophy of freedom is a 





through the encouragement of selt-y Bis 
Octobe 
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ernment and group initiative on th¢ 
ground, on the athletic field, and the JRCharle 







neighborhood evening centers. pthe Sa 
There is nothing trivial or unimpor- Mone of 
ant about a well-conducted recreation SBphigher 
program. And the practical public pparishe 
coming to see that just as a million dolar — 
the chi 


school building alone does not mean firs 
class education, so the playground with- 
out competent leadership does not mean 
an adequate play life for children. 
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Dr. 
Bdren, a 
man a 
Los At 
ing his graduation, he brought down 0 Bsuming 
play his Alma Mater, a team which to ing un 
the surprise of everyone but Fd Mert Ba daus 
won the game 40-0. He coached 4 ye BiScattle, 
at Colorado College, and in the fall & Bijversity 
1904 took a similar job at Occident Cou 
College, where he became “one 0! “ Bing, “F 
best coaches Occidental or any other © Ji@perfect 
lege ever had .. . he turned out in Ue — 


same season championship teams of 1° Bling sec 
ball, track, and baseball.” ot aly 











JULY, ! 933 

S d's interest in becoming a doctor—he 
Dy slanned his school work with that 
: * vcew--was temporarily displaced 
” his aching success. It was re- 
4 - however, by Dr. George Bur- 
Bon, esident of the Pacific Osteo- 
a shee ( ve. He enrolled in that school, 
*.. eraduated in 1907, coaching at Occi- 
” ; awhile. This personal experi- 
4 , ining an education” is back 
Sof the encouragement and material as- 
B stanc has since given to many am- 
7 ‘ious students who were without ade- 
rate resources 


\{ERRILL has been a practicing 
physician in Southern California tor 
Pore than a quarter of a century. He is a 
of the Los Angeles Clinical 
Group, a psychiatrist of more than ordi- 
nary renown, director of Merrill Sani- 
Ptarium, teacher and trustee in the College 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, 
and one of a group whose vision and 
rgy built Monte Sano Hospital. Char- 


fe 


membel 


ful 


energy 
ter member of the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club, and chairman of its Olympic 
FGames Committee, he is probably one 
of the two hundred oldest in point of 
service in the Rotary movement. He is a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution 
and the Society of Colonial Wars. Beta 
Theta Pi is his fraternity. Each of these 
activities has felt the matured power, 
virility, and vision that animated Beloit’s 
famous son back in those early, stirring 
collegiate exploits. 
Lg sig Ed was born in San Francisco on 
October 25, 1879, the year his father, 
Charles Durkee Merrill, graduated from 
=the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
port. fF one of California’s earliest institutions of 
wy gher learning. After a decade at various 
Bparishes in the Northwest and at Up- 
ar and, California, the Merrills returned to 
fit ggthe charge in their old home at Beloit. 
Grade school, Beloit Academy, and Be- 
Hloit College (one of its founders was 
David Merrill, his grandfather) from 
Pwhich Ed graduated in 1g02, followed 
in proper course. 
Dr. and Mrs. Merrill have two chil- 
dren, a son, Edward Strong, Jr., a fresh- 
pman at the University of California at 
os Angeles, who is prevented by a 
suming interest in automobiles from giv- 
ng undivided attention to athletics; and 
m2 daughter, Mrs. J. McBride Meade of 
pecattle, a recent graduate of the Uni- 





con- 


+O Bversity of Washington. 

nta Courageous, enthusiastic, and far-see- 
. Big Ed” Merrill has carried on—a 
". [eetiect physical specimen, a fine type of 
™ Biman, skilful, just, and loyal. The cheer- 
ng section of the gala days at Beloit has 
ot always been present—but what of it? 


‘ 
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Four Cash Prizes for 


the Four Best re 


$200 


lst Prize 


$100 


2nd Prize 


$90 


Each—3rd 
and 4th Prize 


y 





A 


. Tue Rotarian offers four cash prizes for 


the four prize-winning vacation photographs 
in this competition hich is open to every 
reader of this magazine. 


A camera should be an essential part of every 
vacationer’s equipment. Let your camera re 
cord those scenes related to the events which 
you will wish to live. over again in after years 

-whether they be in far country 
or some enchanted spot near home. 


some away 


In this competition the amateur has just as 


good a chance to win a prize as the profes 
sional. There is a thrill in taking pictures 


just for the fun of taking them. 


Here Is Your Opportunity 


Aw: YNE may er 


iter this contest and wide scope of subjects possible. Some 
your pictures may include those taken dur- the titles of pictures already submitted ar 
ing either an extended vacation or a brief Fishing Has its’ Thrills; Ever 
outing in the country. The contest is open Broadcove, St. John’s; The old Swimmin’ 
to any member of the family. Hole; Jumping the Hurdle; Shad 
Few photographic competitions have been Chicot Lake; Sundial at the Fountain 
so liberal in the prizes offered or in the Youth. What will yours be? 
e 
eC Ru és ave Simp eC 

| rules are simple and easy to re- picture that is submitted, but judgi: 
member: will be on merits of photographs a 
1. You may submit any number of photo- 3. Give name of the camera or kodak used 

graphs desired. 4. Send sufficient postage if you desire 


2. Descriptive titles should accompany each 


] 


your picture returned. 


This contest closes August 15, 1933, with an extension of time to 
5 for contestants outside the United States and Canada. 


September 


CONTEST EDITOR—THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Uncle Sam Turns Doctor 


{Continued from page 16] 


become evident that competition in days 
of stress was breeding a type of commer- 
cial cannibal which fed on his fellows. 
This will not stop until it is generally 
accepted that capital is entitled to a fair 
and reasonable return, and that therefore 
goods must be sold at a price which will 
enable the manufacturer to pay a fair 
price for his raw material, to pay a fair 
wage to his men, and to pay a fair divi- 
dend on his investment. 


Our anti-trust laws were originally 


enacted to prevent monopoly, but it has 
become generally recognized that they 
have gone beyond that. They have abso- 
lutely prevented agreements between par- 
ties which would make it possible to 
stop this cut-throat and deflationary sys- 
tem of competition, especially of the past 
four years. This type of competition can 
be done away with without eliminating 
from our statute books the guarantees 
against monopoly. The Industrial Recov- 
ery Act makes definite provision for 
maintaining such guarantees. 

There is no denying the fact that many 
business men looked with apprehension 
at the inauguration of President Roose 
velt. His prompt action in the banking 
situation and the economy bill allayed 
many of their fears. They were, however, 
much perturbed when the Black Bill es- 
tablishing rigid maximum hours of labor 
was introduced into Congress, to be fol- 
lowed a little later by the Perkins Bill, 
with its minimum wage and _ other 
features. 

Business immediately protested that the 
rigidity and the almost absolute inflexi- 
bility of the machinery of governmental 
control as proposed by these bills would 
absolutely make impossible satisfactory 
results. It was their conviction that busi- 
ness, if placed in such governmental 
straight-jackets, as proposed by these bills, 
could not function so as to bring about 
the desired objectives. It was frankly 
stated by them to the government that 
those who are best equipped to handle 
the problems of industry are those who 
themselves are engaged in industry, pro- 
vided that government would so change 
or set aside existing statutes as to make 
possible the dressing up and promulga- 
tion by industries through their trade 
associations of fair rules for production 
and distribution. 

President Roosevelt’s response was an 


immediate offer to business of a partner- 
ship with government, which would 


work cooperatively to obtain the desired 
ends. He was frank in his belief “that 
the overwhelming majority of the units 
of an industry are fully patriotic, are 
wholly willing to work together to pre- 
vent overproduction, to prevent unfair 
wages, to eliminate improper working 
conditions.” He further assured industry 
that it would have the codperation of 
the government in bringing the recalci- 
trant “minorities to understand that their 
unfair practices are contrary to the sound 
public policy of the nation.” 

The result of the conferences between 
business and the President and other gov- 
ernmental officials was the replacement 
of the Black Bill and the Perkins Bill 
by the Wagner Bill. Although there were 
in this bill many articles which many 
business men and groups did not ap- 
prove, as a whole it was believed to be 
a wise and well-designed measure that 
would make possible the reaching of the 
desired objectives. Among others, it 
makes possible the amendment at least 
temporarily of the anti-trust laws which 
have resisted all frontal attacks for 
years past. 

There is no doubt that the administra- 
tion considers this Act as a companion 
bill to the Farm Relief Act, helping to 
make possible the success of the latter. 
For, obviously, if wages are not raised, 
if dividends are not resumed, if the pur- 
chasing power of the city remains at the 
present level, the city man cannot pay the 
higher prices that the farmer rightfully 
demands for his products. 

What then are the objects of the Act? 
They are the reémployment of millions 
of idle workmen by shortening hours of 
work and the establishment of minimum 
wages, thereby increasing the amount of 
money in circulation and the correspond- 
ing purchasing power of the American 
people. In the promotion of these objec- 
tives, there is a frank admission that 
business cannot stand the increased cost 
thus brought about, unless it can receive 
a fair and reasonable price for its prod- 
ucts. And such fair prices are made ob- 
tainable by the relaxation of the anti-trust 
laws and by the willingness of the gov- 
ernment to enforce such fair prices where 
necessary when once they have been 
equitably determined. 

Many trade associations are fitted by 
structure and membership to function 
properly. Other existing organizations 
will need revision of their by-laws and 
broadening of their membership to make 
them in position to represent their in- 






dustries under the terms of the \~ ; 
other industries, trade ass: 
equitable membership requirement. 
truly representative in their member. 
will have to be set up. Those ass 4s 
already functioning and the oy! 
to be set up are asked to formyl, 
expeditiously as possible codes 9: 
competition. 

Whether these associations exist or a 
in the various industries repr: sensi 
Rotarian classifications, the work | | 
these associations represents one of +, 
outstanding opportunities for service \y 
Rotarians that has presented jtself 5 
years. Time is of the essence, as | 
ment must take place quickly. In th. 
formulation of those parts of the ¢ 
having to do with hours of work, wage. 
and other employer-employee  relati 
ships, it must constantly be born: 
mind that labor must be represented 
those of their own choosing. 


RR orarrans who have participa 
in trade practice conferences know | 
there are numerous details 
ments in any carefully considered tr 
practice code. Where such codes 


and refi 


drawn up they may and should by 
sented at once to the administrator of : 
Act for his approval at once. From t! 
associations which have not participat 
in such trade practice conferences, 
that is being asked is that the following 
four points be considered at first, leaving 
others for later submission: 

Maximum Hours Per Week: Each 1 
dustry is expected to limit the hours oi 
work per employee, so as to make work 
available to more persons. Standard max. 
imum hours of work may vary from } 
to 48 hours per week, based on an aver 
age of 32 to 40 hours per week in an} 
six months’ period, depending upon th 
particular industry and the extent 0 
employment therein. 

Minimum Wage Rate: Standard min: 
mum wages can best be expressed in 41 
hourly rate, assuming an average of 2 
to 48 hours, the resulting product to & 
sufficient in fact to provide a decent li 
ing standard with rates adjusted 


lites 


differences in cost in different localities. 

Price Factors: Readjustment of hour 
and wages will result in increased 0% 
and probably in increased prices. 1 
authorities are interested to the extet 
that codes of fair competition should p' 
h:bit sales below cost (not average ©% 
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ustry, but the cost of each 
ing understood that price 
which are monopolistic in in- 
t are prohibited. However, 

ent rules prohibiting sales 


trade ag 
. a should also deal with secret 
ace ce discriminations, and such. 
, ement Codes: The success of 
the program contemplated largely de- 
i 151 aggressive action by each in- 
‘ycrry in drawing up and carrying out 
a tg policing itself, thus making it 
' unnecessary for government to step in, 
F xcept as a measure of last resort. 


WW; H these four points covered in a 


code, an industry should select a small 
; representative group with power to act, 
all including representatives of dissent 
ing minorities, for presentation of the 
code to the government for approval. 

§ When approved it becomes binding upon 
BS, the entire industry. 

What then is the challenge to Rota- 
rians? It is, among others, to take the 
initiative Where necessary and to coop 
erate where work is already under way, 
or, to use the language of Merle Thorpe, 
“to remove from the homes of thirty 

ion wage-earners the fear that the 
next pay envelope may contain notice of 
a cut in their wages; to do away with 
business competition based solely on the 
exploitation of labor; to make it possible 
to restore wage scales that have been un- 
avoidably and unreasonably cut in the 
past three years; to give business men 
e power they now lack, namely, to 
F agree among themselves under govern- 
mental supervision as to what constitutes 
afair competition; and then to help 
business drive out such ruthless competi- 
tion once and for all.” 
This is no easy job—probably the hard- 
Fest that industrial or trade groups have 
ever tackled. It calls for patience and 
} forbearance. Each must definitely and 
mmediately accept the basic fact that his 





industry or trade is greater than he or 
any other individual in it. 

For years we have chafed under gov- 

Fernmental restrictions. At last, in re- 

F ‘ponse to our desires, these will now be 

Bat least temporarily removed. We have 

2 told government that we, as business 

men, can handle the problems before us, 

if given a freer hand than heretofore, 

better than can government itself. Gov- 

ernment has accepted our statements at 

face value, and has given us an oppor- 
tunity to prove their validity. 

No finer call to altruistic service, in 

my opinion, has ever before presented 

itself to Rotarians in the United States. 





Iam sure they will not fail to respond. 
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HOTEL STATLER. . CLEVELAND $95 0 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..DETROIT $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..ST. LOUIS $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER. .BUFFALO $900 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA... 
NEW YORK $950 


) Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 





WE SAY COMPARE wins son yas tar sour rom ison 


part of your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop 
there. Compare food prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “extras.” 
Compare what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value...as near a 
trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how to 
add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up to the 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTELS oTATLER 
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Give the Farmer a Chance 


a ne ee ee : 
| Continue ad jrom page 13 


Is practicing the most thrift, and is pay- 


ing his way better than any other man 


in the nation. 


Farm “groups” do not and can not 
speak for all ot the tarmers, for only 
about a third belong to any large farm 
organization. Furthermore, all members 


do not agree with their organization s an- 


nounced policy. For example, at the an- 


nual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago in 1925, 
when President Calvin Coolidge made 
his notable address, there was an almost 


equal division of opinion about the equali- 


zation-fee. And so divided was opinion 


that it was necessary to take several votes 
before a president could be elected. 
Individualistic though he may be, how- 


ever, there are some fundamental things 


that the average successful farmer be 


lieves are needed. First is less government 
prices, which only 
\ subsidy for 


farming will only tend to increase crops 


planning for better 


increases production. 


and livestock. On the other hand, some 
thing which will naturally limit produc 


tion, suc h as exempting non-croppt d land 


from taxes, would greatly help in adjust 


| 


ing supply to the natural demand and 


Ty | 
This would tend to take 


much low-producing soil out of produc- 


raise price s. 


tion: and there is considerable land now 


being farmed which returns insufficient 
income to pay taxes on it. 

This program of relieving non-produc- 
ing crop land from taxes would fit in 


well with President Roosevelt’s refores- 


tation plan for marginal lands. There is 
plenty of land being seeded to wheat 
and cotton which needs a change to some 
soil-building crop or a rest crop which 
would be afforded by growing trees. 
There is scarcely any part of the United 
States that is not well adapted to certain 
acclimated trees, and every state in the 
union has land that could very profitably 
be planted to some forest crop. 


BL arcecreprr farming should al- 
ways be discouraged. We are now reaping 
what we sowed when we placed big mort- 
gages on land. Many farmers and others 
purchased land because of expected profits 
to be made. Even many substantial farm- 
ers increased their holdings unwisely. 
Those who maintained a conservative 
acreage during the boom are not now 
facing foreclosure. There are few 80-acre 
farms in the corn belt being foreclosed. 

Thrift 


through this depression. In fact farmers 


is helping many a_ farmer 
can adjust their expenses to income bet- 
ter than most any other class. Those who 
have kept their expenses on a conserva- 
tive basis and within their incomes are 
weathering this depression. 

Low interest rates on long-time con- 
servative values of land undoubtedly 
would aid agriculture. The federal land 
banks might well lower interest rates, 
but at the same time keep valuations 
down to prevent speculation. If three per 
cent interest on farm loans can be estab- 


THE 


lished, it will aid agricul: 
dously. This will reduce far 
line with income, and wil] 
place land values on a fai 
vative basis of values. 

Tax adjustment downwat 
from local, state, and the nati: 
ment. There is greater need 
tion of taxes than for any r: 
in the tax system. First con: 
taxes is balancing the bud; 
unit of government. Undoubt 
is unfairness in the tax burd 
often each one hopes to shift 
of government to the other | 

Now is a good time to stick | 
of farming one knows. In tl 
of agriculture just passing, 
farmers became directors ot! 
all types of marketing organi 
merchandizing schemes. Fa: 
business men, over-expand 
where they lacked experienc: 
seem obvious today, yet we ar 
a period when farmers and al! 
people became too ambitiou 
profits. Before one was well « 
one business on one farm he r 
into new fields or for more |a: 
the farmer, like others, is for 


pretty close to his best experic: 


if it is limited. 


“Pay as you go,” is a metho 


to be sound. Any other leaves 1 


i] 


ures in its path. Naturally, credit 


ful in every farming enterpris« 


expanded credit to extravagant | 


“The American farmer is an individualist, and for that reason some have said American agriculture does not have a 
wogram. That is wrong. Not the least of its program are the methods of the men who own their farms free of debt.” 
prog § g 
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over-zealous untried enter- 


A : 7 Farmers are no more to be cen- 
a qd nding on credit than anyone 
sega: the order of the day. Auto- 
; ing is a good illustration. 
. when there was sufficient 
ch to purchase a cheap car, this money 
a 1s the first payment on an ex- 
ven rachine. Within a year or two 
a sh-priced car depreciated until the 
owner had no investment in it. The result 
was he had no car. 

The central market for farm products 
developed over a period of fifty years has 
been functioning efficiently during the 
depression. It is the only place that farm- 
ers are a of receiving the best prices 
consumers can pay. At the central mar- 
kets where sellers and buyers meet, there 
js the greatest opportunity for supply and 
demand to operate freely, which in the 
ultimate end determines prices. The cen- 


lish 


rket offers the best place to estab- 
prices. At every country point the 


pri 


prices of live stock and crops today are 


1 
uric 


mca 


red by the prices at the nearest 


central cash competitive market. 


This is not merely my own opinion; I 


base my statements on what I have seen 


1 
and 
me 

a iew 


heard in the Middle West. Permit 


to cite summarized statements from 


average, practical farmers: 


j. A. SHIMERDA, of Howard, South 


Dakota, who owns a good farm, well 


improved, 


says: “Farmers need to be 


thrifty; my plan has been to pay as I go 


along. I have improved my livestock and 


crops by use of information from the 


South Dakota Experiment Station. When 


pe the Farm Board was organized [ said it 


»was bunk, and that farmers must work 


é 





hy Sina Bg 


@ themselves out just as I have done in my 
© forty years of experience.” 
Chas. Graff & Son, of Bancroft, Ne- 


braska, have 


one of the best herds of beef 


cattle in the country and two good farms. 
Mr. 


Graff says: “We never bought any 


pure bred livestock at fabulous prices, 
Mand never tried to sell any of our pure 


bred cattle at inflated values.” 
anagement, 


Sensible 


careful spending, and 


eady work have brought this farm part- 
nership through good times and bad 
years. Mr. Graff is president of the Red 
Polled Cattle Club of America. 


R. B. Huffman, Minneuwakan, North 


Dakota, is a Holstein breeder living in 
the wheat belt. He says: “I began raising 
sweet clover when the neighbors said it 
Was a weed. With sweet clover, alfalfa, 


and corn silage I have provided good 
herd. [| 


with a 


feeds for a dairy worked into 


dairying by starting few good 


cows. I would rather have my thirty good 
producing cows than a hundred average 
cows. Wheat is a minor crop on my farm. 
The 


agent work is sound, and helped me to 


I found too speculative. county 


build a good farm and a good herd of 
Holsteins. Of course, I had to furnish the 


work and the management.” 


Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, is a 
pure bred hog breeder and farmer. He 
says: “I am always on the look-out for 
new and better methods to apply on my 
farm; I put them into practice with- 
out spending much money, and make 
them pay their way.” Mr. Groepper has 


seen very high prices and low prices. 
Over-speculation did not ruin him for he 


makes his annual budget balance. 


Geoece MEYNERS, Boyden, Iowa, 
owns and operates his father’s homestead, 
“We do 


hogs, 


a well-improved farm. He says: 


general farming and raise feed 
cattle, milk cows, and raise chickens, but 
have not over-expanded on any. We keep 
a flock of 600 pullets which made a little 


money even last year with extremely low 


prices. We did it by providing sanitary 
housing, cleaning them regularly and 


feeding balanced rations mostly of home- 


grown feeds.” 


It will be noted that these men have 
stuck to farming and to doing the things 
that proved profitable. They have not 
over-stepped their experience and knowl- 
edge, and they have not over-expanded 
their credit. In the experiences of these 
farmers lies the secret of the future for 
agriculture in the United States. 

Give the farmers a chance to farm and 
do not force the government into control 
of agricultural production and price fix- 
ing. Extended governmental supervision 
and regulation stifles individual initiative 


and success. 


The problems today are big, yet the pio- 
neers of Western agriculture endured 
many hardships and faced more difficult 
times. The farmers today are endowed 
with the ambition, courage, and knowl- 
edge to maintain the solvency of agricul- 
ture. The most sympathetic and sound 
program is to unfetter agriculture with 
reduced taxes and low interest rates on 
farm land and give the farmers a chance 
to adjust production and overcome credit 


expansion. 
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“PACK UP AND GO” 


Don't let shifting foreign exchange 
values prevent you from taking that 
planned 


EUROPEAN TRIP 


OUR SINGLE ADVANCE PAYMENT enables 
you to take advantage of low steamship 
fares and reduced cost itineraries. 
Conducted or independent tours to 
Europe in the CLASS TO WHICH 
YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED 
First. Cabin, or Tourist- 
Third can be arranged. 


Write for our free booklet 





248 Washington Street and 
Park Square Building, Boston 


Full information regarding our tours may 
be obtained from any White Star, Red Star, 
U. S. Lines, or Canadian Pacific office 
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—motorcycle ? 
—rayon factory? 
—ete., ete., in U.S, 
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—and WHEN? 


OR the first time you 
ean find the answers to 
these questions and nearly 


A Record of the First 2,500 others in this re- 


Happenings. Discov- markable book. ‘‘More fas- 
eries and Inventions cinating than the diction- 
in the U. S. by Jo- ary . something new. 


Everything from (A) first 
abdominal operation to 
(Z) first zine sheet mill.” 
Ne w York Times. 
950-72 University Ave., 


seph Nathan Kane. 
Cloth bound. 
Pages. Illustrated. 
$3.50 Postpaid. 
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Doun NELSON, Rotary on the March— 
W hither?, newly elected president of Rotary In- 
Rotary 1917 
Vancouver Co- 


ternational, began his career in 
joined the (British 
Rotary Club. In 1923 he served his 
became a 
then 


A~ 


| lumbia) 


when he 


club as president. Two years later he 
member of the Montreal and 
Rotary International in 


@ Composition, hand or machine, 
of the quality that the name 


since 
many ca- 


club, 


has served 


implies. pacities, as a member of the Canadian Ad- 
: visory Committee (two years), as governor of 
e Prompt service, good typog- the 28th District (1929-30), as chairman of the 


Committee (1930-31), as 
vice-president (1931-32), and as chair- 
man of the Aims and Objects Committee and 
member of the Convention Committee (1932-33). 

“Jack” Nelson, is known to his many 


was born in 


International Service 


raphy, 1933 prices. 


@ A-| COMPOSITION CO. 
532 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


third 


as he 
and it was there 
later 


Ontario 
education. He 

where he entered 
times he 


friends, 
that he 


moved to 


received his early 


Telephone: Wabash 2869 


British Columbia 
business. At 











the newspaper various 














"a ee — was managing director and editor of several 
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